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JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER IX, 


JACK IN CUSTODY. 


;'VE ketched the feller!” crowed Mr, Pipkin 
under his conspicuous front teeth. “ Here’s 
yer robber, Mis’ Chatford!” And, throwing 
down the woodchuck, that “ stout, courageous 
man” laid both hands on his captive’s ragged 
shoulders, as he pushed him towards the door. 
“Took me to ketch him! He couldn’t git 
away from me /” 

“T have n’t tried,” said Jack, with an injured 
air. “ My dog would have tore you to strings 
and ribbons, if I had-said the. word. Come! 
you need n’t choke me now!” 

“You poor boy !.”. said Mrs. Chatford, com- 
passionately, “is it true that you have stolen 
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“ Pretty likely I have!” said Jack. “ But 
what have I done with ’em? That’s what I’d 
like to have him show me! ” 

“* Mabby they ’re in his trouse’s pockets !” 
said the sarcastic Miss Wansey. ‘“ You’ve 
done a great thing, Mr. Pipkia! Dear me! 
that boy never would have gone about the 
country stealing horses and buggies if he had known you were alive !” 

“Miss Wansey,” said Mr. Pipkin, regarding her sternly, “I’ve nothin’ 
to say to you / I’m talkin’ to Mis’ Chatford. He’s owned up that he’s 
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the chap the Welby boys ketched breakin’ into their stable last night, 
and —” 


“ Did I say breaking in?” Jack interrupted him, sharply. “I said I was 
going in to sleep on the straw.” 

“ And I say, breakin’ in, — that’s what we call it,” said Mr. Pipkin, with 
his hands still grasping the boy’s collar quite close to his throat. “If he’s 
stole our horse an’ buggy, he’s hid ’em in some piece of woods, and of 
course he denies it. Hadn’t I better take him right over to Squire Peter- 
not’s and git him committed ?” 

“ Bring him in here,” said Mrs. Chatford; and Jack was taken into the 
kitchen, while Phin went to find a rope to tie the dog with. ‘There, Mr. 
Pipkin, you can take your hands off from him; he won’t try to get away ; 
will you?” turning kindly to little Jack. 

“ What should I try to git away fer?” said Jack. “I’ve no place to 
go to; I can stay here as well as anywheres !” 

This was spoken recklessly ; yet when he sat down in the chair placed 
for him, and looked up at the new faces about him, his heart was softened, 
and he began to feel that he would rather stay there than not. One was 
the motherly face of good Mrs. Chatford. Beside it was the sweet, kind 
face of her niece, Annie Felton, who kept the district school, and “ boarded 
around,” but always came to spend the Sabbath with her relatives. The 
bright little girl’s face, looking upon him with such intense curiosity tem- 
pered with awe and pity, was that of Phin’s younger sister Kate. A fourth 
face was that of Miss Wansey, who was strongly inclined to take Jack’s part, 
—perhaps because Mr. Pipkin was against him, — and to the poor little 
motherless, sisterless, friendless prisoner, even she looked not unlovely. 

“No place to go to!” repeated Mrs. Chatford. “Haven’t you any 
home ?” 

“ Not much!” said Jack; “without you can call an old scow on the 
canal a home. But I ’ve lost even that.” 

“ Where did you sleep last night ?” 

“ With some charcoal-burners, over the other side of the hill. I went 
to them after I didn’t break into Welby’s barn,” said Jack, casting an evil 
look after Mr. Pipkin, who was retiring in disgust. “ Just go and ask ¢hem 
if I’ve stole any horses and wagons. My dog killed the woodchuck ’fore 
I knew he was in a trap; then just as I was turning him over to look at 
him, that man come up and grabbed me.” 

“You told the Welby boys you had been flung into the canal, didn’t 
you?” 

“ Yes, and it was true!” 

“ But only a little while before you told Squire Peternot that you had 
been hunting all day for work. “Was that true, too?” asked Mrs. Chatford, 
with mild, penetrating eyes fixed upon him. 

The muscles of Jack’s face began to work ; and he picked nervously at a 
hole in his knee, as if bent on finding a way out of his difficulty in that 
direction. Then suddenly he lifted his red, glaring eyes to her face. 
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“No; that was a lie,” said he. “I thought nobody would want me if I 
said I had come off from the canal. Nobody wants a chap like me, any 
way. I thought I’d find work, and be something better than a driver. 
But it’s no use!” Down went the red eyes again, filling with tears of 
desperation. “Everybody’s agin’ me! I’ve no chance.” And Jack began 
to wink hard, and grind his teeth together, while all stood round regarding 
him pityingly. j 

“Have you had any breakfast?” Mrs. Chatford asked, after a pause, 
with just the slightest tremor in her usualiy calm voice. 

“Yes ’m; the charcoal-burners give me some.” 

“ Well, don’t be troubled; no harm shall come to you here. I don’t think 
you took the horse ; but it will be better for you to stay quietly where you 
are till my husband comes home.” 

“] won’t run away,” replied Jack ; “ but 1’d ruther go outside there and 
stay where my dog is, if you ’d jest as lives.” 

“You can,” said Mrs. Chatford. 

So he went out, and sat on a log of the woodpile ; and Lion came up to 
him there, and licked his hands and face, wagging his tail for joy. 

Phin followed with a rope in his hand. 

“T wish you ’d put this on his neck ; he won’t let me,” he said. 

“ What will I put a rope on his neck fer?” said Jack, making Lion lie 
down between his knees. 

“ So as to tie him,” Phin replied, with a rather foolish smile. 

“ What ’s he to be tied fer?” said Jack. 

“QO, to keep him; I want him!” said Phin, holding out the rope. “I ‘ll 
take good care of him ; — you can’t do anything with him now, you know.” 

“ What’s the reason I can’t do anything with him now, you know?” 
said Jack, without appearing to see either the rope or the argument. 

“Why, you ’re took up, and you’re going to jail,” replied Phin. 

“ Ain’t you sorry for me?” Phin had not thought of that. “Guess 
you ’ll cry when I go to jail and you git my dog, won’t ye, — hey ?” 

This was said with such a superior, saucy, and defiant look, that Phin 
was quite abashed by it; for it made him feel that in this ragged little driver 
he had encountered a youth of larger experience and greater resources than 
himself. 

“ Maybe I'll buy the dog of you,” he said, blushing, as he quietly dropped 
the rope on the woodpile. 

“Maybe you will, O yes! When I set him up at auction, you can bid 
him in!” And Jack put a derisive thumb to his nose. 

“Is he hungry ?” Phin asked. 

“T don’t think he’s seen the time since I ’ve owned him when he was n't 
hungry,” replied Jack. “Git me a piece of bread, and Ill show you a 
trick.” 

Phin ran eagerly into the house, crying, “He’s going to make his dog 
do a trick! I want something for him to eat!” 

Miss Wansey, who was of an economical turn of mind, puckered her 
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mouth severely, and was about to deny the request, when Mr. Pipkin struck 
in with, “ Don’t you go to feedin’ that great dog! he’ll eat more’n a 
man!” 

“If he eats more than some men, he’ll eat enough for three!” said Miss 
Wansey, and she went straight to the pantry. 

“Some men?” echoed Mr. Pipkin. “J ain’t a great eater, I’m sure; 
I'll leave it ta. Mis’ Chatford! There’s reason in all things. I never 
quarrel with my victuals ; I do my dooty by ’em, and that in a perty straight- 
for’ard, honest kind o’ way; and that’s better’n pretendin’ I hain’t no 
appetite, and then pickin’ for the best on the table, like some other folks,” 
raising his voice, to make himself heard in the depths of the pantry. 

“ Mr. Pipkin,” said Miss Wansey, coming out with the end of a loaf in 
her hand, “I ’ve nothing to say to you /” 

Phin took the bread, and ran out in great glee, while Kate and the school- 
mistress and Miss Wansey, and even Mr. Pipkin, went to the door to see 
the trick. 

Phin, always ambitious of playing an important part, gave only a small 
piece of the bread to Jack, keeping the rest in his own possession. 


Jack held the piece on his fingers, and said, “Sit up, Lion!” Lion sat 
ap. “O, farther off than that!” and the dog, removing to the distance 
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of three or four yards, again put himself into an erect posture, with his fore- 
paws hanging. 

“Speak!” said Jack. Lion barked. “Louder!” said Jack. The dog 
spoke louder. ‘“ Now catch!” said Jack, and gave the bread a toss. Lion’s 
jaws flew open like a trap, and when they closed again the morsel had 
disappeared down his throat. 

“ Ain’t he splendid ?” cried Phineas, turning to the audience as if he had 
been master of the entertainment, and Jack and Lion his performers. 

“Give me some more bread, and I ’ll show you another trick,” said 
Jack. 

Phin broke off another piece, which Jack held up. “ Roll over, and then 
speak!” Lion rolled over, and spoke, and again got his reward. “ Now 
roll over three times, speak twice, turn round on your hind legs once, and 
speak again. He’ll want a good large piece for that.” 

“ Now you’ll see something!” cried Phin to his audience, as he gave 
the morsel. 

I don’t believe he can remember all that!” said Kate, wonderingly. 

“You ’ll see!” said Phin, with the greatest faith in his performers. 

“Now, Lion!” cried Jack. And Lion, having rolled over punctually 
three times, spoken twice, and turned round on his hind legs once, spoke 
again, in exact accordance with the programme, —all to the great astonish- 
ment of the spectators, who, watching the dog, did not perceive that Jack 
gave him some slight signal for each motion he was to make. 

“‘ Did you ever know before that a dog could count?” Phin asked, trium- 
phantly. 

“T’ll show you a better trick than that,” said Jack. He made Lion sit 
erect, then placed a piece of bread on the end of his nose, which was 
pointed towards the zenith. “Now wait,” said he, “till this young gen- 
tleman counts ten; then snap. Count!” 

Phin, blushing with pride at being called “this young gentleman” and 
made to take so distinguished a part in the performance, began to count, — 
“one, two, three,” — very pompously. Jack kept his eyes on Lion, who kept 
his eyes steadily on Jack. Phin thought he would not stop at ten, and 
was counting right on ; but before he could say “ e/even,” the dog’s mouth 
flew open and the piece of bread dropped from his nose down his throat. 

“O, that’s the best dog I ever saw!” cried Kate, running into the house. 
“ Do, mother, come out and see him!” 

“TI think you might all be better employed Sunday morning than to be 
playing tricks with a dog,” said Mrs. Chatford, going to the door, — perhaps 
with the intention of rebuking the young people for their levity. If so, she 
for a moment quite forgot her purpose, and an indulgent smile rippled her 
placid features at sight of Lion holding another piece of bread on his nose 
and Phineas counting again. She considerately waited for the conclusion 
of the feat before uttering her reproof, and then something occurred which 
prevented her from uttering it at all. 

“ T swan to man,” said Mr. Pipkin, “if there ain’t the hoss ’n’ buggy!” 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE HORSE AND BUGGY. 


Jack and his dog were forgotten in an instant. All ran to the corner 
of the house to look. There indeed was the buggy coming up the lane, 
with Mr. Chatford and Moses riding in it, Old Maje drawing it, and the 
mare led behind. At sight of so many astonished faces staring at them, 
Moses and his father began to laugh. 

“ Where did you find ’em ?” cried Phin. 

* In the queerest place !” said Moses, choking with merriment. 

“ We ’ve got the thief here!” said Mr. Pipkin. 

“Have ye? I guess not!” said Moses, holding his sides, while tears 
ran down his face. 

Just then Mr. Welby and Abner drove up the lane; and it was observed 
that they were also laughing. After them came galloping two young horse- 
men. who had likewise been thief-hunting, — Bill Burbank and Don Curtis, 
— both laughing so hard that they seemed ready to tumble from their sad- 
dles. 

“If we hain’t got him, where under heavens is he?” Mr. Pipkin de- 
manded. 

“It’s the funniest thing ! ” said Moses, fairly doubling himself over upon 
the dasher in convulsions of mirth, while his father said, “ There ! quit your 
giggling, — it’s no laughing matter.” 

“ What’s become of the old wagon?” Mr. Pipkin inquired. 

“Oho!” said Moses, straightening himself, and trying to get the kinks 
out of his sides. “I ’ll tell ye in a minute!” 

“Come, let’s hear!” said Mr. Welby. “We met your husband —” 
turning to Mrs. Chatford, — “and saw he had found his buggy, and Moses 
started to tell us about it, but he laughed so he could n’t; then his father 
whipped up, as if he was ashamed to tell.” 

“You see,” said Mr. Chatford, trying to keep a grave countenance, — 
“(Do stop snickering, boy! it’s Sunday !)— mistakes will happen,” giving 
way to a very broad smile. 

Moses had by this time alighted from the buggy, and wiped his tearful 
countenance, and got some control over his risible muscles ; then, support- 
ing himself by holding on to one of the wheels, he let out the secret. 

“ We drove first to the Basin, — where we could n’t hear anything of the 
thief; then we started up the canal road, but we had n’t got far when the 
old wagon began to come to pieces. First, one of the forward tires slipped 
almost off, and I had to pound it on with a stone. Then when we started 
up I noticed that the nigh hind wheel was beginning to wabble. I got out 
again, and found the spokes on one side loosening in the hub, and springing 
out of the rim on the other. We pounded ’em in as well as we could, and 
then turned around to go back to the Basin for another wagon; but the 
twist on that wheel was too much for it, and we had n’t gone ten rods before 
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it went down, all sprawling, like a daddy-longlegs. Then we picked up 
the pieces, and took a rail from a fence, and tied it under the wagon with 
the halter, and dragged it back to the Basin with the end of the hind axle- 
tree riding it. But just as we were going round the corner, to turn down 
to the tavern, Duffer’s dog came out at us, and I thought he’d tear us to 
pieces, — he was so excited by that rail!” 

“T should think that dog would get killed some day,” said Abner Welby. 
“He comes out at everything and everybody, —a great, savage bull-dog! 
and Duffer only laughs if you complain of him.” 

“Well, we finally got to the tavern,” said Moses; “but no one-horse 
wagon was to be had there. Just then old Tom Ball, the shoemaker, came 
along. ‘There’s a buggy standing under the store shed,’ says he;—‘I 
noticed it there the first thing this morning ; — maybe you can take that.’ 
So we went round to the shed, with a pretty large crowd following us, for 
a Sunday morning. Sure enough, there was a buggy.” Here Moses showed 
alarming symptoms of going into convulsions again. “I said, ’t was just 
such a buggy as ours! We went a little further, and father said, ‘ But 
there’s a horse hitched to it!’ Then the crowd of fellows— O ho!” 
And Moses leaned for support on the buggy-wheel. 

“ Was it Old Maje?” cried Mr. Pipkin ! 

“Yes, yes!” said the deacon, impatiently, looking rather foolish. 

“ And a sorry beast he was!” said Moses. “He had had nothing to 
gnaw but the dry manger, all night; and he was about as glad to see us as 
.we were to see him!” 

“ All night?” echoed Mr. Pipkin. “ How could that be?” 

“The thief got sick of his job and left him there, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Chatford, with a humorous drawing down of the facial muscles. 

“That ’s what. we thought at first,” said Moses. “ But I noticed all at 
once that father began to look queer. ‘I declare,’ says he, ‘the rogue has 
hitched him exactly as I always hitch'a horse!’ Then I looked, and ’t was 
his halter-knot, for all the world!” 

“ Fact is,” said the deacon, “’t was one of my unaccountable oversights. 
I suppose I shall never hear the last on ’t, — though what there is so dread- 
fully funny about it I can’t see.” 

“IT swan to man!” said Mr. Pipkin, his narrow mouth stretching into 
an unusually open grin about his frontal ivory, “it jest begins to git through 
my wool! Deacon forgot he rode over to the Basin last night, and left 
the hoss hitched under the shed, and walked hum!” 

“And we’ve had the whole neighborhood out hunting the thief, when 
there was n’t any thief!” said Moses. “Some are hunting him yet!” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Welby; “they ’ll think they ’re paid for their 
trouble when they hear of the joke.” 

“Well, well! I’m willing you should make merry over my blunder,” 
said the deacon. “For my part, I’m thankful the affair was no worse ; — 
we ’ve got the horse and buggy again, and there ’s nobody to blame but me. 
Though I thought I heard somebody say the thief had been caught.” 
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“ That ’s the best of it!” cried the sarcastic Miss Wansey. “ Mr. Pipkin 
has been and done the bravest exploit! It took Aém to catch the thief! He 
has been off in the fields and picked up this poor little fellow, and brought 
him home, choking him half to death, as if he was some terrible robber!” 

“Miss Wansey,” said Mr. Pipkin, bringing the front teeth down upon 
the nether lip in his severest manner, “I’ve nothin’ to say to you /” 


CHAPTER XI. 
JACK WAITS WHILE THE DEACON SHAVES. 


Jack had approached to hear the diverting adventure of the horse and 
buggy, and all eyes were now turned upon him. He stood in partial eclipse 
behind Mr. Pipkin’s stooping shoulders ; and he looked so slight of stature, 
and so amiable of countenance (he was actually tittering), —so little, in short, 
like the brigand he had been taken for,— that the absurdity of his arrest 
became apparent to every one, and caused another good laugh at Mr. Pip- 
kin’s expense. 

“ That ’s the boy Jase and I saw in our barn-yard last night,” said Abner 
Welby. 

“Yes! and the boy you all thought was the thief, jest as much as I did!” 
grumbled the aggrieved Mr. Pipkin; “though now one would think I was 
the only fool, by the way I’m laughed at.” 

“] would n’t stand it, Pippy!” said Mr. Chatford, with mock sympathy. 
“They ’ve been laughing at me just so. But tell us how you found the 
boy.” 

Phineas now eagerly struck in, and made himself glorious in his own 
eyes by telling the story of Jack’s capture to an ever-increasing audience, — 
for more of the unsuccessful thief-hunters had by this time come in, and 
curious neighbors were arriving. “And you never see anybody so scared 
as Phi was, —afraid the dog would eat him!” said the little traitor, who 
had shared all his companion’s fears, and had kept carefully behind until 
all danger was over. 

“ Scared?” said Mr. Pipkin, indignantly. ‘I wa’ n’t scared the leastest 
mite in the world. You hung back so, I was afraid the thief would git 
away, — that was all that troubled me.” 

Here good Mrs. Chatford made herself heard. “No more disputing ! 
Here’s this poor boy, who turns out to be no thief at all, but an unfortunate 
wanderer, without home or friends ; for my part I believe him when he says 
he is seeking honest work; and now here’s an opportunity for somebody 
to do a good action. Just hire him, some of you, and give him a chance.” 

“Why don’t you do that yourself, Mrs. Chatford?” said Bill Burbank 
from his saddle. 

“T would willingly ; but we ’ve two boys of our own, and a man besides.” 

“That’s just my case,” said Mr. Welby. “The boy ought to have a 
chance to earn an honest living; but, fact is,” — lowering his voice slightly 
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and talking over the back of his wagon to the deacon, —‘“‘he’s a profane 
wretch, and he’ll corrupt all the boys about him.” And, having launched 
this formidable judgment in the way of Jack’s fortunes, the worthy farmer 
drove off with his own virtuous son Abner. 

Jack heard, notwithstanding the lowered tones,—as did everybody else ; 
and the hope that had kindled in his countenance a moment before died 
out of it. He hung his head betwixt shame and gloomy desperation, and 
looked about him for Lion, as if seeking support and solace in the one 
friend there was no danger of his corrupting, and that loved him, “ profane 
wretch ” as he was. 

“ Where are you going, my boy?” said Mrs. Chatford, with deep pity 
and concern, as he was starting off. 

“Who cares where I go now?” said Jack. ‘ Nobody wants a feller! 
I’m to be took up for stealing, and then set adrift agin, jest as folks take a 
notion, I suppose.” 

“ Wait! stay! don’t be hasty!” cried the deacon. “Come, Burbank! 
take this boy ;— you’re alone with your mother ; you have to hire a good 
deal ; itll be money in your pocket, and a blessing to him, if you ’ll make 
a home for him. Come, Bill!” 

“Tm afraid the little wretch will corrupt me ! ” laughed Bill. 

“ Why don’t you offer him to me, deacon?” said Don Curtis, grinning 
at his own absurd suggestion ; for he was a sort of vagabond himself, with 
but one known virtue, and that was his entire devotion to his friend Bill. 

“ T should be afraid you would corrupt 42m,” replied the deacon. 

“ There! you’ve got it now!” laughed Bill, and galloped off, followed 
by his faithful companion. 

“ Mr. Peternot,” then said Mrs. Chatford, earnestly, to the squire, who was 
once more on the spot, dressed for meeting, and so transformed by a black 
hat, shining broadcloth, and a stiff, high stock that put his neck in pillory, 
that one who knew him only in his every-day attire would scarcely have 
recognized him, — “ now, Mr. Peternot, you have no children, — take this 
poor orphan and give him a trial, won’t you?” But she pleaded in vain. 

“If I have anything to do with him,” said the squire over his tall stock, 
with stern emphasis, “it will be to commit him for vagrancy. Nothing more 
nor less.” And he stalked off, stiff and grim and limping, with his horn- 
headed cane. 

Mr. Pipkin and Moses had by this time taken the horses to the barn; 
Annie Felton had gone with Kate into the house, Miss Wansey had returned 
to her work, the neighbors had dispersed; and now the deacon was left 
alone with his wife and Phineas and sullen Jack. He looked compassion- 
ately upon the ragged little driver, as the latter stood with downcast eyes, 
kicking the dirt with his toes, and waiting to know what was to be done 
with him ; then passed on into the house, saying, “ Well, I must hurry and 
shave ; the first bell is ringing already.” 

Mrs. Chatford followed him in. “Father, what do you think?” she 
asked, anxiously. 
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“| think just about as Mr. Welby does,” replied the deacon, helping him- 
self to hot water. 

“©, well!” sighed Mrs. Chatford ; “there’s too much reason for think- 
ing so, I know. But don’t you believe our boys have got principle enough 
to resist bad influences ?” 

“They ’re just like all other boys. Puta vicious one with ’em and you’d 
see the effect on ’em pretty quick. Manners are catching.” 

“ That’s very true; and don’t you suppose our boys would have an influ- 
ence over him? I am sure there are good traits in that poor child; they 
only need to be fostered and brought out. Suppose one of our boys had 
been left an orphan, and thrown into bad company, and had no better chance 
for himself than that boy has !” 

The deacon coughed uneasily as he loosened’ his shirt-collar and applied 
a copious lather to his face, before the kitchen looking-glass. 

“I don’t know what to say. The truth on’t is, Bill Burbank ought to 
take him. Or the squire. But I should pity the boy if the squire had 
him ! — Will you lay out my clean shirt, mother? —I wish Pippy had let 
the ragged little tramp alone!” And the deacon honed his razor while his 
beard was soaking. “ Well, what’s wanting, Phineas ?” 

“That’s the best dog ever you see?” said Phin, slipping into a chair 
beneath the mirror, and looking up into his father’s face with a very sweet, 
insinuating expression. “He’ll do all sorts of tricks, and he’s a grand 
good watch-dog, and — say! can’t I have him?” 

“ Nonsense! we don’t want a big dog like that! Get away: you’ll make 
me cut me.” 

* You ’Il have a horse stolen in earnest, by-m-by. Hell take care of the 
stable. Say, father! if I can buy him, may I?” 

“Not Sunday. Why ain’t you getting ready for meeting ?” 

“T guess I sha’ n’t go to meeting to-day; got a headache,” murmured 
Phineas, feebly. ‘ Maybe he won’t be here with his dog to-morrow ; and — 
say ! — if he ’ll take a dollar for him may I give it?” 

“ Wait till to-morrow and we ’ll see. Come! get out of my way. I don’t 
believe your head aches so but what you can go to meeting.” 

“It does — it aches to split! He’s going back to the charcoal-burners’, 
where he stopped last night; they ’ve partly promised to take him.” 

“ They ’re no more fit to bring up a boy like him than anything in the 
world!” said Mrs. Chatford. “He might just as well be on the canal as 
with such heathens as Danvers and Grodson. They’ll teach him shiftless- 
ness and Sabbath-breaking, and everything that’s bad.” 

“ Nobody can teach a canal-boy much in that line!” said the deacon. 

“ And if he goes, he’ll take his dog with him,” whimpered Phin, as if that 
would be the climax of evils. “He knows as much as a man. You can 
put a piece of bread on his nose —” 

The deacon stopped shaving under his chin to ask, “ Whose nose? the 
boy’s ? ” 

“ No, the dog’s. And he won’t snap it till you count ten. I'll tell the 
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boy 1’ll give him a dollar. Offer him a piece of bread, and tell him to roll 
over three times, and speak twice, and turn around once, and speak again, 
and he ‘Il do it all, regular as a clock.” 

The deacon stayed his razor again, and lowered his upstretched chin to 
ask, “ Who will, — the boy ?” 

“No, the dog. You know I’m talking about the dog, — only you want 
to plague me! Why won’t you hire him, pa?” 

“ Hire who, — the dog ?” 

“No, no, the boy!” snarled Phineas. 

“ But you said you were talking about the dog,” quietly remarked the 
deacon, wiping his razor. ‘“ Learn to say what you mean, my son.” 

He looked out at the door, and saw Jack sitting patiently on the log by 
the wood-pile, picking a rotten chip to pieces. “I’m bothered if I know 
what to do with him! Bright-looking lad enough.” 

“He ’s keen as your razor!” said Phin, who had tried Jack’s edge. 

“1m afraid he’s too keen. Who is going to meeting? If that boy stays 
about here, somebody must look after him.” 

“T will,” cried Phin, eagerly. 

“T guess so!” said the deacon. “Set a chicken to look after a hawk!” 

“T ll stay at home,” said Mrs. Chatford, “and look after both boys.” 

His part gained, Phin, leaning his head on his hand with an air of patient 
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suffering, went out of the house, and found Jack at the woodpile. “ How 
goes it?” he said, in a low tone of voice, meant to be confidential. 

“ Well enough,” muttered Jack, still picking rotten chips to pieces. 

“Folks all going off to meeting, perty soon,” said Phin. “ Me and you’s 
going to stay to home, — me and you and the dog.” 

“What am I going to stay here fer ?” said Jack. 

“ What ave you staying for?” retorted Phin. 

“You see that woodchuck,” said Jack, pointing. “ Your folks want him 
to eat, I s’pose.” 

“ Pshaw ! we never eat woodchucks! Nobody does but such outlandish 
folks as Old Danvers and his man Grodson.” 

“ Then mabby you won’t mind my taking him.” 

“ What do you want of him ?” 

“1d like to give a piece to my dog, and the rest to Old Danvers.” 

“ Old Danvers !” sneered Phin. 

“ Yes, Old Danvers,” repeated Jack. “He was a good friend to me.” 

“ Well, I don’t care what you do with the meat; only I want the hide 
for a whiplash.” 

“ Then shall I be taking it off fer ye?” 

“ Not now,” Phin whispered, with a furtive glance at the house. “ Folks 
won’t let us skin woodchucks Sundays. Wait till they ’ve all gone to meet- 
ing but ma; then we will.” And, dragging the woodchuck away, he threw 
it down carelessly in a shady place behind the barn. 

“ Are you going to drive Old Maje to meeting?” asked Moses, looking 
in at the kitchen door. “ He’s done his share of standing under the shed, 
for one while ; but folks will laugh if you leave him at home.” 

“ They ’ll laugh if I do, and they ’ll laugh if I don’t, I suppose. I expect 
to cause a pretty general smile when I drive up to the meeting-house steps 
this morning,” said the deacon ; “but I guess I can stand it. Old Maje 
ought to have a rest, if we can manage without driving the family wagon.” 

“You and Annie and Kate can go in the buggy,” said Miss Wansey, “I ’ll 
ride with some of the neighbors, and Moses and Mr. Pipkin can walk.” 

“Mr. Pipkin,” said that gentleman, coming in just then, “can possibly 
take care of himself, an’ ’tend to his own business, ’thout any assistance 
from Miss Wansey.” 

Yet Miss Wansey’s suggestion was adopted, and the deacon drove the 
mare, “Turn Old Maje out into the pasture, as soon as he has finished his 
mess,” was his parting charge to Phineas. “ And let that boy alone. And, 
see here, boy!” added Mr. Chatford, as he gathered up the reins, “don’t 
you go to leading my boy into mischief while I’m gone; mind!” And 
he shook his finger at Jack. 

“ Of course he won’t!” said Phin, with a light laugh, thinking of Lion’s 
delightful tricks, and the woodchuck behind the barn. 

F. T. Trowbridge. 
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STONE-FALLS AND STAR-SHOWERS. 


Cr night last August, while I was up at the Abbots’ in New Hamp- 
shire (I spent the summer vacation there with Alford and Wash), 
we saw a rather strange sight. It was about ten o’clock in the evening. 
We had been out after a raccoon, and were going home across the common, 
when all at once we heard a great roaring and hissing which filled the air 
all about us. 

“O, look up there!” cried Alford. We looked and saw — what I can’t 
very well describe —a great shining body moving slowly through the sky, 
and leaving a long bright trail behind it. 

“Gracious ! it’s coming straight for us!” cried Wash, running off side- 
wise. And it did seem so; for it kept growing bigger and brighter and 
flying straight down toward us, making a queer noise, like the put-t, put-t, 
put-t of a fire-wheel throwing out yellow balls on a Fourth of July night. 
But in a second more it went over our heads and struck in a pasture about 
half a mile above us, on the side of a mountain. We could see a pale glow 
up there ; and a streak of bright smoke stretched back from it over our 
heads and off into the sky. But in a few seconds this had faded out in the 
starlight. 

“There ’s a firework for you!” exclaimed Wash. “I thought we were 
spoken for, sure. Nothing but a meteor though, I suppose. Let’s go up 
to it.” 

We climbed the hill, guided by the faint light, and found a quivering, 
jelly-like mass as large as a bushel-basket, which gave off a very disagree- 
able odor. I’ve smelled something very much like it in the laboratory 
at school. Its light was like that of a jack-o’-lantern, or a glow-worm. It . 
was hot too, and tiny lines of vapor streamed up from it. 

“ Mr. Henry ought to know of this,” said Alford as we were going down. 
“In the morning let’s get some of it and carry down to him. It will be 
cool by that time.” 

Mr. Henry is a gentleman who lives down at the village, a sort of scien- 
tific man. He has a cabinet of minerals, and has fitted up the attic of his 
house as an observatory, with great, movable skylights and a telescope six 
feet long. But when we went up the next morning our jelly-ball had all 
dried away. There was nothing left on the spot but a thin film with bluish 
and purplish tints. The grass was dead all around it, + killed by the heat, 
I suppose. So we had nothing but the story to take to Mr.’Henry that 
evening. 

He was up in the observatory, the housekeeper said, and would be glad 
to see us. Just then Say came out, — that’s his little niece, not so very little 
either, —and invited us up. He had seen us coming across the lawn, and 
had sent down for us; that’s the sort to call on. Who doesn’t hate to 
visit a man and have to dig him out, as you would a ground-hog from his 
hole, before you can get at him? 
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Mr. Henry was much interested in our account of the thing and inquired 
very particularly about it, saying he should have to go up in the morning 
and examine what was left of it. 

“Well, what was it?” asked Wash. “ Would you call it an aerolite, or a 
shooting-star, or a meteor?” 

“ First, define your terms,” said Mr. Henry, ‘ What do you mean by an 
aerolite ?” 

' “ Well,” answered Wash, “an aerolite is a stone which falls from the sky.” 

“Very good. What is a shooting-star ?” 

“ O, a little starlike spark that shoots along, away up in the air, and disap- 
pears without any noise.” 

“Yes; now what is a meteor?” 

“I give it up,” said Wash. “ You tell us that.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Henry, taking up a book. “Here’s the definition: 
‘Meteors are luminous bodies which have a sensible diameter and a spheri- 
cal form. They frequently pass over a great extent of country, and are 
seen for some seconds of time. Many leave a train of glowing sparks ; 
others explode with reports like the discharge of artillery, the pieces either 
continuing their course or falling to the earth as aerolites; while still 
greater numbers burn without noise and are vaporized.’ ” 

* An aerolite, then, is a meteor, or a piece of a meteor, which falls to the 
ground,” said Alford. 

“ And a shooting-star is a little meteor which turns to gas, or vapor, 
before it gets down to the earth,” said Wash. ‘ Why, they’re all the same 
thing, after all.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Henry. “All have the same origin, undoubtedly. But 
some are larger than others ; some are nearly all iron, like this fragment,” 
taking a rusty-looking stone from a shelf. “ This sort generally falls through 
to the earth ; while others have more sulphur or phosphorus about them, 
and turn to vapor in the air. Still, they are all little worlds, baby planets 
you might call them. And if in their wanderings they get too near the 
larger planets, they lose their balance and fall upon them.” 

“ But I ’ve read,” said Wash, “that these meteors come from the moon, — 
thrown out of the volcanoes there.” 

“I dare say. Astronomers used to think so; but that idea is pretty 
generally exploded now. To begin with, there are probably no active 
volcanoes on the moon. Yet granting that there are, it would require a 
most amazing force to throw these stones beyond the reach of its attraction. 
Indeed, it is pretty certain that nothing ever gets away from the grasp of a 
planet, or satellite, so large and strong as the moon.” 

“ But why do meteors burn and explode, or turn to vapor, as they do?” 

“Why is a spent ball shot from a rifle found to be hot? Or why does 
electricity get red-hot, and thus become lightning, as it darts from cloud 
to cloud? The resistance which the air offers turns a part of this great 
speed into heat and light. Just so with the meteors. They dart down into 
our atmosphere, often with inconceivable velocity. It is their own motion 
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and the friction of the air that burns or melts them. The one you saw last 
night seemed to be turning to vapor when it struck against the hill.” 

“ What a host of them there must be!” said Wash. “I saw several one 
night last week; and the papers mentioned two thousand being counted 
one night last November. They’re falling night and day, of course.” 

“Yes; Professor Newton, of New Haven, has calculated that no less than 
four hundred millions fall to the earth daily.” 

“ And were it not for the air, these would all come down to the earth 
at full tilt, would they not?” said Alford. ‘“ How much do they weigh?” 

“ Professor Harkness thinks that their average weight is about one grain. 
But they are of all sizes. Some nights, especially in November or April, 
you would have enough to do to dodge the big ones.” 

“ Well,” said Wash, drawing a long breath, “this air of ours, besides 
being a fine thing to breathe and do business in, is a great blessing to our 
craniums, it seems.” 

“You may well say so,” remarked Mr. Henry. “ This terrible meteoric 
fusilade might, in some months of the year, prove more fatal than the most 
malignant plague, were it not for the huge umbrella which the atmosphere 
presents.” 

“Up at the moon, where there is no atmosphere, the meteors plunge 
down at full speed, 1 suppose,” said Alford. ‘ Imagine a hundred million 
aerolites rattling on its bare rocks every day!” 

“ Which moon?” asked Mr. Henry. 

“ Which moon!” exclaimed Wash. ‘“ Why, our astronomy says that the 
earth has but oze moon !” 

“ Undoubtedly, but a French astronomer (those Frenchmen are very cute 
fellows) tells us that he has recently detected a small body, probably a 
meteor, which revolves about the earth, at a distance of five thousand 
miles, in a permanent orbit. Coming in from space, this little planet has 
balanced itself as a new satellite to our globe. It goes around the earth 
in three hours and twenty minutes. So you can reckon its velocity your- 
selves.” 

“ Think of it coming down in Boston, or on the Capitol at Washington !” 
said Alford. ‘For of course this must be a pretty large one to be seen 
so far off. How large have they been known to fall to the earth ?” 

“The Chinese,” said Mr. Henry, “ have preserved an account of a great 
meteor, over six hundred years before Christ, which fell upon an army, 
breaking a number of chariots and killing ten men. That’s about the first 
glimpse we get of meteors. Some hundred and fifty years after that the 
Greeks have an account of a stone from the sky, equal to a full wagon- 
load, which fell into the Hellespont. In ancient times these stones were 
always objects of veneration or superstition, — the gifts or missiles of the 
gods. : 

“One of the earliest accounts of star-showers,” Mr. Henry went on, 
taking down some books, “relates that in the year 472, at Constantinople, 
‘the sky was alive with flying stars.’ Again we are told that, in 1202, ‘the 
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stars appeared like waves in the sky, and flew about like grasshoppers, dis- 
persed from left to right. In the time of King William II. there’ occurred 
in England a very wonderful shower of stars, ‘which seemed to fall like 
rain from heaven.’ An eyewitness, seeing where an aerolite fell, cast water 
upon it, which was raised in steam with a great noise of boiling.” 

“ That was one of the hot ones,” said Wash, “like that which fell in 
Tennessee two years ago. It struck on a ledge and went down ten or a 
dozen feet into the solid rock,—so the paper said. It boiled and sizzled 
and kept red-hot for two or three days.” 

“Some tourists in South America,” said Mr. Henry, “once saw one fall 
at a little distance, and found it intensely heated, so much so that it was 
impossible to go within several rods of it. They estimated its weight at 
fifteen tons. After it had cooled, they tried to break off specimens ; but it 
was too hard for any tools they could procure.” 

“ Bob Eastman told me they had a large one at Yale,” said Alford? 

“ Yes, that is iron, — meteoric iron, though, not just like common iron.” 

“ Call it sky-zvon then,” said Wash, “ for the sake of a short name.” 

“‘ Sky-iron it is, then,” said Mr. Henry. “Now hear this account of an Ital- 
ian meteor. ‘At Crema, one day in the fifteenth century, the sky at noon- 
day became dark. A cloud of appalling blackness overspread the heavens. 
Upon this cloud appeared the semblance of a great peacock of fire flying 
over the town. This suddenly changed to a huge pyramid that rapidly 
traversed the sky. Thence arose awful thunderings and lightnings, amid 
which there fell upon the plain great rocks, some of which weighed a hun- 
dred pounds.’ ” 

“ That sounds a little stretched,” said Wash. “Makes me think of the 
stories of Popish saints.” ° 5 

“ That was an age of marvels and miracles,” said Mr. Henry. “ But hear 
this and compare the two. ‘At one o’clock on the afternoon of the 26th 
of April, 1803, there occurred a heavy stone-fall at L’Aigle, in Normandy. 
This shower extended over an oval area nine miles long and six miles wide. 
Two thousand stones fell at L’Aigle, upon trees, pavements, and the roofs 
of houses, so hot as to burn the hands when touched ; but only one person 
was struck. Several loud explosions preceded the fall, — which seemed to 
come from a single black cloud in a clear sky, hanging at a great height. 
A few seconds previous a bright meteor with a very rapid motion had been 
seen approaching from the northward. The thunder and the stone-fall were 
thought to come from the bursting of the meteor.’ ” 

“ That sounds much more matter-of-fact,” said Alford. 

“In 1819,” continued Mr. Henry, “a meteor of great size traversed a 
wide extent of this country. It was seen both in Massachusetts and Mary- 
land, and is not known to have fallen. Its diameter was estimated to be 
half a mile, and its height above the earth, twenty-five miles.” 

“ That was quite a planet,” said Wash; “but are our common shooting- 
stars as high up as that when we see them ?” 

“Yes, higher. Herschel estimates the average height of shooting-stars 
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at seventy-three miles, when first seen ; and that they turn to vapor before 
coming within fifty miles.” 

“ When Professor L——- was here the other day, I heard you talking about 
‘bolides,’” spoke up Say, who was crocheting at the window. “ What are 
those ?” 

“ O, that’s only another name for meteors. ‘Bolides’ is the plural of 
the Greek word do/és, which means a missile, — something thrown. So our 
scholarly Professor L—— calls them bolides.” 

“ And so did you,” said Say. 

“Yes; ‘when you’re in Rome, you must do as the Romans do.’ But 
between ourselves ‘meteors’ is much the better name. Everybody knows 
what that means.” 

“ Why do we hear so much about meteors in November?” asked Alford. 

‘“ Because for a great many years November has been especially noted for 
its star-showers.” 

“But Mr. Boynton, our teacher, spoke of watching for them the 17th of 
April,” said I. 

“Yes, April is another month, and also August, when inferior showers 
may be looked for. Astronomers think that these little bodies revolve 
around the sun in rings or zones, myriads of them together like swarms 
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of bees; and when the earth in its orbit passes through one of these 
floating girdles a star-shower follows. This is thought to occur both in 
April and October, also,in August and November.” 

“ Why, the asteroids Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and the rest revolve about the 
sun in a ring, something like these meteors, don’t they?” asked Alford, — 
“only on a larger scale.” 

“Yes, the asteroids are merely a belt of great meteors, some of them 
several hundred miles in diameter. In them you see a connecting link 
between meteors and planets.” 

“He who picks up an aerolite, then, may pride himself upon being the 
owner of a whole world,” said Wash. 

“ And the expression ‘I ’d give the world for such or such a thing’ might 
be a very cheap offer after all,” suggested Say. 

“What’s that little world up there, that old rusty stone you showed us, 
worth, Mr. Henry?” inquired Alford. 

“ Considered as old iron, about three cents, I suspect.” 

“ A whole world for three cents!” exclaimed Wash. “ What a thought 
for Alexander and Napoleon !” 

“I’ve heard grandfather tell of a great shower of meteors in 1833,” said 
Alford. ‘‘ That was in November. They fell thick as snow-flakes. Folks 
thought it was the end of the world. I’ve read that the negroes down 
South were frightened nearly to death, and set up a dreadful gabblement. 
There has n’t been anything like that of late years, has there ?” 

“ Nothing so remarkable as that; though Professor Loomis, of New 
Haven, thinks that the shower of November 14, 1867, was not much 
inferior. This shower was expected the year before, but disappointed us. 
The November meteors vary in brightness through periods of about thirty- 
three years.” : 

“T don’t see why there should be more one year than another, if it is the 
same ring of meteors which the earth passes through every November,” 
said Alford. 

“They are thought to be more crowded and in greater numbers at some 
parts of the November belt than others ; and when the earth goes through 
one of the crowded portions, which it does once in thirty-three years, we 
have a brighter shower. The April and August rings, on the contrary, — 
if the August is distinct from the November ring, —are probably more even 
and uniform. Hence about the same number are seen every year, during 
these months.” 

“ Well, are these meteor belts anything like comets ?” asked Wash. 

“ Not exactly /éke them, perhaps,” said Mr. Henry; “for comets are 
brilliant masses, while meteors are not visible till they fall into our atmos- 
phere. Yet Herschel thinks that these swarms or shoals of shooting-stars 
are portions of comets, — shreds torn off by the sun’s attraction. It is also 
thought by some that the orbit of the November shower is the same with 
that of Tempel’s comet, known, too, as the comet of 1866; while the August 
ring is the path of the comet seen in 1862. And Dr. Weisse goes on to say 
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that the April meteors are in the orbit of the great comet of 1861. So, in 
answer to your question, Wash, meteors and comets may be considerably 
alike.” 

“T mean to watch next November or April,” said Alford. 

“QO, you ’ll forget all about it before that time!” said Say. 

“NotI. I’m going to see how many I can count.” 

“ A very good resolve,” remarked Mr. Henry. “ You may discover some- 
thing really important. You need n’t laugh, Wash ; I’m not joking. He will 
bring keener eyes to the task than older men. Watch, and if you see any- 
thing unusual, describe it faithfully. The sky is full of wonders; and you 
will be as likely to see them as any one.” 

“ What nights in November or April shall we watch ?” asked Alford. 

“The 14th of November and the 7th or 21st of April, I should say. 
Wake or get waked, and go out about three o’clock in the morning, and 
watch till six. You ’ll probably see the best of the shower about five. Don’t 
expect too much; and don’t set up a howl, as some persons did in 1866, 
if you see nothing very wonderful. Perhaps, in another part of the world, 
the people may be witnessing a grand display. I was one of the disap- 
pointed ones in November, ’66; but the next November amply repaid me 
for my patience.” 

“ But what are we to do,” inquired Alford, “ if they fall?” 

“Count them; see how many you can count in an hour. Be on the 
lookout for large ones that leave trains or smoky streaks behind them. _Lis- 


’ ten; you may hear explosions. Those would be of the meteor class. There 


will be a variety of colors or tints; reckon them. In November the earth 
will be moving toward a point in the Constellation Leo. On the morning 
of the 14th that point will be a little east of the zenith. All, or nearly all 
of the meteors will seem to spring from that point. Keep a correct account 
of those which do not. You may call those ‘unconformable,’ or ‘ stray.’ 
See how many ‘strays’ you can catch. Finally, wrap up well, so as not 
to take cold; else your mothers will be scolding about ‘those meteors.’ 
Don’t count too loudly, or the night air may make you hoarse; and be sure 
not to count any that don’t shoot. I wish you success. Good night, boys.” 

Well, I went away from the Abbots’ the next week, and forgot all about 
the meteors, until, a few days ago, I got a letter from Alford, from which, 
near the close, I make the following extract : — 

“Q, do you remember that meteor we saw last summer, and how we 
were going to watch, on the morning of the 14th of November? Did you 
watch ? We did. Stayed out from four till five, — just an hour. Nearly froze 
to death, though. Colder than Labrador. Counted fifty-three in the hour. 
There were two ‘strays,’ one red one, three bluish ones, and four that had 
tails, — trains, I mean. We’re going to watch again the 21st of April, — not 
the Ist, mind you. Hope it will be warmer, though. 

“Yours, etc., 
“ A. ABBOT.” 


I mean to watch, too, this time. 
C. A. Stephens. 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 


SILENCE falls within the room, 
Where, gathered close together, 
Warm-curtained from the evening gloom 
And from the rainy weather, 
Sit round the hearth a group of four, — 
Mamma and Mabel, thoughtful Jack, 
And Puss, a ring of white and black, 
Curled up near Mabel on the floor, — 
While the weird Genius of the Fire } 
Reveals each inmost heart’s desire. 


Jack dreams of many a wondrous shore 
Beyond the mighty ocean ; 
He hears its never-ceasing roar, 
He feels its restless motion ; 
And, while into the flame he looks, 
Sees side by side within the glow 
The tropic bloom, the arctic snow, 
Of lands he reads of in his books ; 
For the weird Genius of the Fire 
Has shown to him his heart’s desire. 


Sweet Mabel, on whose golden hair 
The warm sun still seems staying, 
Sits quiet by her mother’s chair, 
For once tired out with playing ; 
On the bright coals her hazel eyes 
Fix dreamily, and, gazing thus, 
See toys and bon-bons marvellous, 
And dolls of varying form and size. 
So the weird Genius of the Fire 
Depicts her childish heart’s desire. 


Then Puss, who evidently tries { 
His best to keep from dozing, — 

A furry ball with great green eyes 
Now opening and now closing, — 

What fights he sees! how bravely fought! 
What midnight frays unknown to fame! 
What giant mice, what noble game, 

All strangely willing to be caught ! ‘ 
For the weird Genius of the Fire 
Shows even Puss his heart’s desire. I 





















Gracie Lupin, 


The spell around the mother cast 
Shall charm awhile her sorrow, 
And from the brightness of the Past 
A radiance shall borrowg 
Shall fill again the vacant chair, 
Shall bring again the vanished days, 
And the red light that leaps and plays, 
Shine once more on her soldier’s hair. 
Thus the weird Genius of the Fire 
Reveals her widowed heart’s desire. 


Then the Magician of the Flame 
Laughs softly at their dreaming: 

“Though I have earned the conjurer’s name, 
My art is only seeming. 

Let the bright embers fade and fall; 
The magic lies not in the blaze, 
But merely in the eyes that gaze. 

Do they not know that after all 
They draw these Pictures in the Fire, 
And thus show me their hearts’ desire?” 

Ff. D. Fanning. 


PQS 


GRACIE LUPIN. 


* W*s she a truly little girl, Uncle Joe?” 

“Certainly. I know just where she lived, —in what city, what 
street, and what house. I even know how many front windows the house 
had, for she and I have stood opposite and counted them more than once. 
Thirteen. I know the color of her eyes, and what kind of a ribbon she wore 
in her hair, and the name of her school-teacher. Why, I could almost tell 
the number of scallops round her double apron !” 

“ Double apron ?” asked Alice. 

“ Yes, — one before and one behind.” 

“O, what a funny Uncle Joe! I know what you mean, — overskirt.” 

“ Well, whatever it was, she wore it to some great fair, — the Cretan, I 
think, — and that was where she saw the Grand and Wonderful Paper Dolly, 
Mary Hill. 

“ The Grand and Wonderful Paper Dolly was ten inches tall; she had very 
rosy cheeks, very curly hair, and-a real trunk full of clothes. There were 
dinner dresses, party dresses, gymnastic dresses, and bathing dresses ; 
school hats, best hats, and croquet hats. There were capes and sacks and 
pelerines and sontags and garibaldis and esmeraldas — ” 
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“O, what a funny Uncle Joe again! You don’t know how to tell it! 
Esmeralda is a dance !” 

“Is it? Then she didn’t have one of those. But I was going to say, 
that over her head might have been seen a notice in these words : — 


‘MARY HILL, THE WONDERFUL PAPER DOLLY !’ 


And there was a strip of thick gilt-edged paper fastened to her dress, on 
which was printed this beautiful piece of poetry, called 


‘THE PAPER DOLLY’S PETITION. 


* Come hither, little maiden fair, * When winter flings his snows about, 
Don’t look so sad and melancholy ! And nothing ’s green but pine or holly, 
If you have any change to spare, And girls are kept from, going out, 
Pray buy me for your Paper Dolly. How nice to have a Paper Dolly! 
* My name is Mary, Mary Hill ; *But when the summer skies are fair, 
But call me May or Moll or Molly, And summer birds are blithe and jolly, 
Or even Polly, if you will, — And summer flowers are everywhere, 
But buy me for your Paper Dolly ! O, don’t forget poor Paper Dolly ! 
‘ Kitties will scratch and tea-sets break, * Your money is all gone, you say? 
And jackstraws, they are naught but folly ; Don't look so sad and melancholy, 
But how much comfort you might take But go ask grandma ; she will pay ; 
In cutting clothes for Paper Dolly ! Then I shall be your Paper Dolly.’ 


“Gracie went to her grandmother, as the verses directed, but such a 
crowd of people were pressing and jostling that when at last they reached 
the spot it was to find the lovely Mary Hill marked ‘ Sold.’ 

“*0O, too bad, too bad!’ said Gracie. The tears came to her eyes. 
She cried in the fair, and also on the way home. After tea Cousin Ann 
thought to comfort her by reading aloud from a fairy book. I believe there 
never was such a child for fairy stories as Gracie. She believed every word 
of them, and would gladly have sat up all night to see for herself whether 
or no the little folk came out to dance in the moonlight. But on this night, 
though Cousin Ann read story after story from the red-covered book, Gracie 
would not be comforted, for still she mourned the loss of lovely Mary Hill! 

“ At last Mrs. Lupin said to her, ‘ My dear child, everybody in the world 
has to be disappointed sometimes, but if everybody in the world cried about 
it, what a crying world this would be! Come, cheer up! cheer up! Don’t 
be such an unhappy little girl!’ 

“*] want to be happy,’ Gracie sobbed out, ‘but the unhappy won’t go 
away !’ 

“*I knew a woman once,’ said grandma, ‘who had a very good rule to 
go by. She used to say that all the unhappy ones had a dark spot around 
them, and on that account they ought to do something to make some other 
person feel bright and happy, so as to keep the world from being too 
gloomy.’ 

“* Why, what a good rule!’ said Mrs. Lupin. ‘I never heard that rule 
before, but I und-rstand it very well. All who make a gloomy spot are 
bound to make a bright one too. Now Gracie has been so unhappy about 
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Mary Hill, that the house does not seem at all cheerful, but if she plays 
horse with Johnny he will laugh and that will brighten it up!’ 

“<* Why, certainly,’ said Cousin Ann. ‘I’m sure that’s fair. And you want 
to do the fair thing, Gracie, —I know youdo. There ought to be as much 
laughing as crying, and as you ’ve made a good deal of crying, it’s no more 
than right that you should begin to make some laughing !’ 

“ About half an hour afterwards I heard Gracie ask Johnny if he wanted 
to be her pony. Of course he did. Johnny seemed made on purpose to 
be a pony. He neighed and galloped and trotted and reared up, and stum- 
bled and kicked and rolled over, and ate grass as if he loved it; and, judging 
by the way they both shouted, we thought there was a good deal of laugh- 
ter being made in their corner of the world! 

“Just before Gracie went to sleep that night, and after she had had her 
long ‘going-to-bed talk’ with her mother, Cousin Ann read to her the 
‘Story of the Fairy Queen,’ which was no doubt the reason, or partly the 
reason, of her dreaming this little dream about the Golden Throne. 1 will 
tell it in her own words as nearly as I can remember them. 


“«] dreamed that I was walking along all by myself, in a strange world, 
where I never was, and pretty soon a light began to shine down. I kept 
walking along, and the light that was shining down began to shine brighter 
and brighter. At last I saw a high hill, with a Golden Throne on top of 
it, and that was where the light came from. A beautiful Queen, like a fairy 
angel, sat upon the throne, in the midst of the light. A great many more 
fairy angels were there, — smaller ones. They stood among some rain- 
bows, and they were very busy. 

“¢ And I said to the Queen, “ What are those fairy angels doing?” And 
the Queen said, “‘ They are making happiness for the people of earth.” 

“Just while I stood looking they began to sigh, and to say, “ Alas, 
alas!" Then the Queen said, “ Why do you sigh and say, ‘ Alas, alas!’ ?” 

“¢*And one of them told the Queen, “ The rainbows are used up, and we 
can’t make any more happiness, and there isn’t enough to go round. 
Some of the people will have only a little bit, and there will be dark spots 
around them!” 

“«The Queen bowed her head down, and when she had had a very long 
thinking, she said, “Call all the little children of earth! Call them from 
the north and the south and the east and the west!” Then four trumpet- 
ers blew four trumpets. 

‘“*¢ And when all the little children were gathered together, the Queen said : 
“ Little children, there is not happiness enough, and we ask for your help. 
Go back where you live and make somebody smile a smile of gladness every 
day, for every time you do so happiness is made. There are millions 
of you, little children, and millions of smiles will help make earth bright.” 
And that’s all I dreamed. I waked up then. It was lightening and thun- 
dering right in my room, and my mother was sitting in a chair beside my 
bed looking at me.’ 
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“A day or two after this I happened to call at the house that had thir- 
teen front windows, and after chatting awhile with the grown folks, went up 
stairs to find Gracie. 

“She must be in some mischief,’ said grandma, ‘for we have n’t heard 
a sound from her this half-hour!’ 

“T stepped up to the room where she sometimes went to play. The door 
stood open a little crack, and I peeped in. Gracie sat perched in a grown- 
up chair, before a carved mahogany table, upon which were spread quite 
an array of playthings. Among them were a coach and four, a Noah’s ark, 
and some cows of a kind that might have been in the ark, but if so they 
certainly died soon after the flood, as we have none of that shape now, A 
man, probably Noah himself, was milking one of them. 

“The coach and four, Gracie had often told me, were carrying off a ‘ wed- 
ding couple’ on their wedding journey. Their baggage was on the rack 
behind. The driver seemed to be in trouble with his horses, and very 
anxious to make them all go one way. Two of them were white and two 
black. I asked Gracie once if it meant that the ‘wedding couple’ were 
to be happy half the time and sorrowful half the time, and she said, No 
indeed, they were to live happy all their lives, like the princes and prin- 
cesses in the red-covered book; the horses were accidental. 

“I saw, standing in the doorway, that Gracie had been cutting out paper 
dolls, and had placed them around the table in different positions. She 
seemed just then to be in deep thought. The hand which used the scissors 
had dropped in her lap, while the other held up a poor unfortunate creature, 
whose arms were not mates. 

“1 could not help smiling, though it does seem too bad to smile at the 
misfortunes of even.a paper doll. And from smiling I very nearly came to 
laughing, for the sight of two paper figures that stood on a platform and 
appeared to be preaching set me into such a tickle that I was obliged to 
turn away until I became sober enough to show my face inside. One of 
these I judged to be a Quaker, very much out of health, as he kept his 
hat on and seemed weak in the joints. His right leg was rather crooked, 
but then the scissors might have slipped, and I thought Gracie did very 
well in cutting out a hat which fitted his head so nicely. 

“I stepped softly into the room, and don’t know how long I might have 
stood behind her chair without being found out, but for my catching a 
glimpse of Dorcas, the great rag-baby, which lay there almost under the 
table. Gracie cared more for this big, old, chubby, rumpled rag-baby than 
for the best doll in the baby-house. The poor thing had been lugged and 
tugged about for many a weary day, but was always sure of a good night’s 
rest clasped in Gracie’s arms. I observed that she had outgrown her cradle 
and lay partly in and partly out. Her eyes, nose, and mouth were done 
in chain-stitch with black thread. And her puckered-up face did have such 
a comical, doleful expression, —as if she were saying to herself, ‘1 ’m a poor 
"bused baby! I want to be tended, but I try hard to keep asleep !’ 

“ The cows and Noah and the two preachers and the wedding turnout were 
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altogether too much for me, and I laughed out. Gracie looked up with a 
puzzled air, as if wondering, first, how 1 came there, and next what it was 
that amused me so. I became sober in a moment. 

“* Why, Gracie,’ said I, ‘what can you be thinking about? You haven’t 
stirred for nearly a minute!’ 

“*]I was counting over the children that live in the tenant house round 
the ‘corner,’ said she, —‘three in basement, then five up above, then two 
next up above them, then two more higher, and one ’way up at the tiptop.’ 

“T found out afterwards, from the grown folks, that Gracie one day held 
a long private talk with grandma, and then went out in a great hurry, with 
a handful of little pictures, bits of ribbon, and other knickknacks from the 
playroom, saying that she was going to make her dream come true. 

“Pretty soon she came back gay as a butterfly, calling out, ‘ They did, 
mother, — they did! They smiled!’ 

“* Who smiled?’ asked her mother. 

“¢The little tenant house children !’ 

“¢ And what made them smile?’ 

“Why, when I gave the things to them !’ 

“ It seems that when I found Gracie perched up at the table that day, so 
still and so thoughtful, she had spread her playthings about her, and was 
contriving a plan to give each child a present. If there were not enough, 
the number was to be made up in paper dolls, which Cousin Ann had agreed 
to cut out clothes for. 

“Gracie planned to give Dorcas to as many as three different children, 
but changed her mind each time. At last she canght her up and gave 
her a close hug. ‘O darling, darling Dorkey,’ she cried, with tears in 
her eyes, ‘I can’t, I can’t; I never shall give you away to one single little 
child! You are such a good Dorkey !’ 


“One day when Katie Mulligan was at the house scouring paint, Gracie 
whispered to her mother, ‘I ’ve a good mind to try it on Katie.’ 

“*Try what on Katie?’ asked Mrs. Lupin, for she had forgotten about 
Gracie’s dream. , 

“*Why, the smile, you know !’ said Gracie. 

“*O yes,’ said her mother. ‘I would if I were you.’ 

“What shall I do it with?’ asked Gracie, — ‘a piece of gingerbread ?’ 

“Why, it is my gingerbread,’ said Mrs. Lupin. ‘I don’t know that it 
would be quite the thing for you to make her smile with my gingerbread !’ 

“Gracie all this time had her hand in her pocket, with its fingers shut 
over an apple that she was unwilling to give away, for the reason that she 
wanted to eat it herself. At last, with a great effort, as if it had been glued 
in there, or stitched in, or frozen in, she drew out the apple and thrust 
it into the big red hand which held the scrubbing-brush. 

“This proceeding raised a smile on Katie’s face, bright enough and broad 
enough to satisfy any little girl. 
“*QOch,’ said she, ‘an’ ’t isn’t ivry one wud give that to me. Shure 
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an’ I'll bring it home to my mither that’s down wid a very wake sick- 
ness !’ 

* Not long after I went to take tea at the house, at a time when Gracie 
happened to be in one of what grandma called her ‘naughty spells.’ She 
pouted, she put all her playthings out of Johnny’s reach, she said ‘No, 
I sha’ n’t!’ when he asked her to let him be the storekeeper, and would 
not even speak a pleasant word to her mother. Mr. Lupin and all the rest 
of the people looked very sober, and I saw, in fact, that they were having 
a cloudy time at the house with the thirteen front windows. 

“When Gracie was fairly out of her ‘naughty spell’ and sat working away 
at a new lot of paper dolls, her mother said, ‘I don’t know what Gracie 
thinks about it, but I think that grandma’s smile and papa’s and Cousin 
Ann’s and Johnny’s and mine would help a little towards brightening up 
the earth; but there are times when a certain little girl that I know of 
makes it impossible for any of us to smile!’ 

“ Gracie understood in a moment what her mother meant, and not knowing 
what to say, she threw her apron over her face and kept still as a mouse.” 

Mrs. A. M. Dias. 


~~ B 


COUSIN TIM’S SLEIGH-ROBE. 


“ WHAT a lovely sleigh-robe !” was the exclamation of both children 
as they stepped into Cousin Tim’s cutter. 

“Yes, it’s a beauty,” said Cousin Tim, covering them with it, and placing 
himself on the movable seat before them. “ Do you know what it is ?” 

“It’s a tiger skin!” said Ella, admiring its colors. 

“ No,” cried Rufus, — “it must be a leopard’s skin; a tiger don’t have 
spots like that. A tiger has stripes.” 

“It’s a Bengal tiger,” Ella insisted ; “is n’t it, Cousin Tim?” 

“It’s neither a Bengal tiger nor a leopard,” said Cousin Tim, smiling. 
“ Guess again.” 

He gathered the reins into one hand, and waved his whip with the other ; 
the horse started, the bells jingled merrily, and away sped the light cutter 
over the snow. 

“I know! it’s a panther skin!” said Ella. 

“A panther isn’t so large as that,” said Rufus, —“or I should have 
guessed a panther before.” 

“You have guessed all around the mark,” said the owner of the robe. 
“It is an animal that resembles the panther, the leopard, and the tiger, 
and belongs to the same ferocious cat family. That skin has a history. I 
saw it first on the back of the creature, which I helped kill.” 

“O, tell us about it, Cousin Tim!” cried the eager children. 
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“It must be a short story, if I tell it while we ’re sleigh-riding. Had n’t 
you better wait till we get home and then have a long one ?” 

“ Tell it short now, and then tell it over again long this evening,” said Rufus. 

“ Well, here’s the short of it. You remember — no, you don’t remember 
— how the United States steamer Water Witch, sent out by our govern- 
ment to makea survey of the La Plata River and its tributaries, was fired 
upon by a Paraguayan fort, and had one man killed. That was an expensive 
shot for poor Paraguay. Of course a powerful nation like ours could not 
be expected to put up with such-an insult, though Paraguay is so far 
from the United States that it might be some time before we could exact 
satisfaction. It was four years in fact ;— the Water Witch was fired upon 
in February, ’55, and in January, ’59, Commissioner Bowlin, backed up 
by a fleet of twelve steamers, two frigates, and seven other armed vessels, 
arrived in Paraguay and presented his bill to that miserable little South 
American republic.” 

“Was it paid?” asked Rufus. 

“ Rather!” said Cousin Tim, laughing, “ though it was some time first. 
While negotiations were going on, we lay in the river, and had plenty of 
time to amuse ourselves.” 

“ You, Cousin Tim? Did you go out with the expedition ?” 

“To be sure; I was clerk on one of the store-ships. I was full of adven- 
ture in those days ; and falling in with some mestizos, who boarded us one 
morning in a canoe, I was a good deal excited by the stories they told 
of game to be found in the forests.” 

“ What are mestizos ?” 

“They are a mixed race, half Spanish and half Indian ; a large part of 
the inhabitants of those South American countries are mestizos. Those 
who boarded us were intelligent and friendly, and, with the aid of our 
interpreter, we traded with them for fresh vegetables and fruits. We learned 
from them a.good deal about the country around us, its wild beasts and 
birds; and the result was that the master’s mate, the boatswain, myself, 
and three jolly tars — just a nice little party of six — dropped quietly into a 
small boat at daybreak the next morning, rowed several miles down the river 
and then up one of its tributaries, a broad, quiet stream flowing through 
one of the wildest regions 1 ever saw.” 

“ You had guns ?” cried Rufus. 

“To be sure,” said Cousin Tim. “Never shall I forget that morning ! 
At sunrise we were gliding in almost perfect silence through the green- 
tinted water, overshadowed by forests on both sides. Only the creaking 
of the rowlocks, 

* The light drip of the suspended oar,' 
and the ripple at our bow, broke the stillness as we penetrated that won- 
derful solitude. Then some long-legged, wading bird flapped up, croaking, 
from the water’s edge, or swimming waterfowl took flight ; and occasionally 
there was the report of a gun. Some birds of bright feathers flitted through 
the shadowy borders of the forest, but not one sang.” 





Cousin Tim's Sleigh-Robe. 
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“ What did you shoot?” Rufus was anxious to know. 

“It would be the Jong of it to tell all that. We rowed many miles up 
the stream, past tangled wildernesses, beautiful palm-groves, and grassy 
plains of amazing fertility. Then we started to return. It was when we 
were floating with the slow, smooth current about a bend in the stream, 
oars lifted, and every man on the lookout for game, that our boatswain 
made a discovery. .We were passing under a mass of overhanging foliage 
that trailed its vines almost to the water; he caught hold of a branch, 
and in a moment we were moored, — resting motionless in the shadows of 
the woods. Then we saw, on the trunk of-a fallen tree which leaned to 
the water fromthe opposite shore, the very animal we had most wished 
to meet, — the most superb, the largest and fiercest carnivorous beast of 
the South American forests.” 

“What was it? Do tell us now, cousin.” 

“It was a jaguar, — sometimes called the South American tiger. He is 
a most formidable fellow ; his strength is such that he can drag off an ox. 
This was one of the largest size. We were half hidden bya screen of 
foliage ; and he was so intent on his occupation that he did not see us.” 

“ What was he doing ?” 

“Watching for fish, I suppose, though we did not wait long enough 
to see him catch any. Like all animals of the cat kind, the jaguar is 
exceedingly fond of a fish diet ; and he is said to be an expert fisherman. 
He stands in shallow water, or watches from a log or rock, and when he 
sees a fish glide within his reach, with a stroke of his paw as rapid as 
lightning he flings it out on the shore, where he devours it at his leisure. 
Very likely he has some way of attracting his finny prey,—as snakes 
charm birds. Our jaguar was crouched in just the attitude of an animal 
watching for fish, and I have always been sorry we did got wait to see him 
throw one out. But we were afraid he would spy us and escape. The 
boatswain, master’s mate, and I put our rifles through the leaves, got a 
good aim, and at a signal all fired together. With a yell he leaped from the 
log, and fell with a great splash into the water. Our tars pulled for him on 
the instant. We reached the spot, and found him. tumbling blindly about 
in shallow water streaked with his own blood.” 

“ And what did you do to him?” 

“Just let him alone till he drowned, — or perhaps I should say died of 
his wounds, for he had two bullets in his skull. One. of us. had missed him. 
He was a splendid prize to carry back with us!” 

“ How did you divide your shares in him ?” 

“The master’s mate, boatswain, and I bought out the men, and then 
cast lots for him. I won. After we had shown him to our friends up the 
river, I had his hide taken off and carefully cured.with the fur on; and 
here it is, —a South American jaguar skin keeping you warm as you ride 
over the snow through the cold wind of a Northern winter. Curious, is n’t 
it?” And Cousin Tim whipped up his horse. 

Harvey Wilder. 
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MRS. BIDDY HEN’S MISFORTUNES. 
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HEN Biddy Hen lived at Van Roslings 


She adopted fourteen little goslings, 
Which took to the water, 

Each son and each daughter, 

And grieved Biddy Hen of Van Roslings. 


To Rehozen, one day, she went down 
And got a new skirt for her gown; 
But the pattern she bought 
Was so scant and so short, 
That it left her poor feet bare and brown. 


So when she came back from Rehozen 
Her heels and her toes were quite frozen, 
“ Cut-ca-da, never fret,” 
Biddy said; “I can get 
New feet if my old ones are frozen. 


“For I once knew a cat in Cohoes 
Who made ivory claws for her toes, 
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With joints of soft wood, 
And she said they were good. 
I envied that cat in Cohoes.” 


Then Biddy called up all her chicks 

And sent them to fetch her some sticks; 
And when they’d brought twenty 
She said, “There ’s a plenty ; 

Cluck, cluck, that will do, little chicks !” 


Next morning her work was complete, 

And a toilet she made for the street, 
Where she met Bolton Gray, 
('T was contrived, I dare say,) 

And he said, “ What remarkable feet!” 


Then he asked her to go to Cathay 
To learn the rare game of croquet ; 
He assured her such grace 
Would adorn any place ; 
She ’d outshine all the belles of Cathay. 


So Bolton Gray bought the car tickets, 
And Biddy took mallets and wickets. 
He won fifteen score, 
And she twenty-four, 
Then went in and dined at McRickett’s. 


He begged her to stay to the ball 

Because she was handsome and tall ; 
But while dancing a reel 
Biddy lost off her heel, 

And fainted with fright in the hall. 


Such tumbling of feathers! such fuss! 
Such scrambling for seats in a “bus”! 
After taking a lunch 
Of light dumplings and punch, 
Biddy rallied, and rode in a “’bus.” 


One evening —’t was early in spring — 
She went to hear Pattimi sing, 
But so high was the gale 
That her bonnet and veil 
Were flirted away with a fling. 
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Her eye-glass, bouquet, and prize locket 
Shot off through the air like a rocket. 
Till Mr, Monsoon, 
Who was mending the moon, 
Just hid: them away in his pocket. 


When Biddy .next day chanced to. waken, 

She found her nerves wofully shaken, 
And exclaimed, “O.dear me! 
I must journey by sea! 

My nerves are so wickedly shaken!” 


‘After packing her frills and her fan, 

And putting some peach in a can, 
And locking her cot, 
She sailed in a yacht, 

By way of North Pole to Japan. 


She spent a gay season in Jeddo, 
But was ill all the time in her bed, O! 
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She could not get mice, 
And physicians said “rice 
Would give her dyspepsia in Jeddo.” 


She saw a shrewd Yankee in Kish, 

Who sold ready-made clothing and fish; 
She said to this fellow, 
“Have you an umbrella?” 

“Yes, marm, any sort you may wish.” 


But when she went out in the rain 
She spread her umbrella in vain, 
For ’t was covered with paper ; 
A cheat was the draper 
Who sold such umbrellas, that’s plain ! 


She hoped to spend May in Madeira, 
But in crossing the hills of Sahara 
She caught a slow fever, 
And, alas! we must leave her, 
Dead ! — dead, on the sands of Sahara, 
Ellen Porter Champion. 


COOVGORDOD 


SEA-CUCUMBERS. 





Ww would you think of an animal that, when caught, would kill 
itself rather than be a captive, —and kill itself in the oddest way, 
too, by throwing out its teeth, its stomach, and all its internal organs, 
becoming a mere bag in your hands? That is just what the sea-cucumber 
does when captured, But, strange as it appears, this suicide is only a sham, 
for these organs will all grow again. 
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The sea-cucumber — as you may imagine — gets its name from its resem- 
blance to the garden cucumber, and is one of the most curious creatures 
in the ocean, full as that is of wonders. 

It is found of all sizes, from one inch to a yard long. Its mouth is at 
one end, and is surrounded by what you would think was the petals of an 
elegant flower. But the wise men call them “tentacula,” and they take 
the place of arms, for they seize the food, and are organs of feeling to the 
creature. 

The South Sea Islanders will not touch it to eat, while the Chinese 
devour it as a luxury. But you know the Chinese eat rats and puppies, 
and can’t be expected to be very dainty. 

Thousands of Junks — Chinese boats — are sent out eyery year to fish 
for sea-cucumbers. Huts and furnaces spring up on the shore, as ,if by 
magic. They catch them either by spearing or by diving and seizing them 
in the hands. As soon as they are brought ashore they are boiled, then 
flattened with stones, and spreaf out on bamboo mats to dry. When dry 
they are smoked, and are then supposed to be fit to eat. The taste is said 
to resemble lobster. The Chinese call them “ trepang.” 

This common sea-cucumber has a more elegant relative, the Cuvieria, 
found on the Atlantic coast. When taken from the sand it is dull red; 
but, placed in a glass bowl with fresh sea water, its color (as we read in 
Agassiz’s charming “ Sea-side Studies”) “changes to a deep vivid crim- 





son, the tentacles creep out softly and slowly, till the mouth is surrounded 
by a spreading wreath, comparable, for richness of tint and for delicate 
tracery,.to the most beautiful sea-weeds. A /imestone pavement, composed 
of numerous pieces, covers almost the whole surface of the animal.” 
Naturalists have given to sea-cucumbers the more dignified name of 
Holothuria. 
Olive Thorne. 
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ges put the baby into a clothes-bag and hung him up in the closet. 
This, you see, was a change, both for herself and the baby. The 
baby found the novelty so amusing, that he stopped crying for the first 
time for two mortal hours. It seemed to be necessary for somebody to 
cry, however, and Beeb sat down and rubbed her empty, aching arms with 
very salt tears. 

Of course her mother came in and found her. Beeb did not cry an 
average of more than twice a year, but, twice or twenty times, her mother 
would be morally sure to find her. Generally she dried her eyes, and told 
her mother that she had a headache, and told herself that she must stop. 
This time she sat and cried on, and told herself that she could n’t help it, 
and told her mother that the baby was in the clothes-bag. 

“I am sorry to see that my daughter finds it so hard to help a sick 
mother,” was the encouraging comment. 

“How much would it cost to keep another girl?” said her daughter, 
suddenly. 

Mrs. Burden was a sick woman, and she looked pale and injured at 
this. » 

“That is quite out of the question, Beeb, as you very well know. Your 
father can’t possibly afford to keep but one girl. It comes very. hard upon 
me, with my health. I have always looked forward to the time when my 
daughter would take the care off from me, pleas—” 

“How much?” interrupted Beeb. 

“_antly and cheerfully as a daughter should,” finished Mrs. Burden, 
pulling the baby out of a hole which he had kicked in the clothes-bag. | 

“ How much would it cost to keep a Prag 208 ?” persisted Beeb. 

“ From two to two and a half or more.’ 

“Well, Meg Bolles or Sue Crowe, for instance, you could get for two 
dollars ?” 

“Sue ’s sick, and Meg’s half grown, — yes, I suppose so,” 

“Would a two-dollar girl be worth as much as Iam? Would yow get 

as much.out of her? That’s what I want to know.” 
. “Why, yes,—I suppose I should, just about; perhaps a little more; I 
should n’t hesitate to call on her for fear of finding her in a fit of crying 
because she had been asked to keep the baby a little while for me when 
I’d been awake with him till morning.” 

Beeb received this thrust with bright cheeks but firm eyes. She loved 
her mother, and her mother loved her; but they had always disagreed 
about the housework, always ; always would, she hotly thought. When it 
came to the baby she was apt to be impertinent. It seemed a great pity. 
It seemed time to do something about it. She had always meant to, since 
she left school, — ever since she was called off to make preserves the very 
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first morning that she had set about “a course of study,” with her door 
locked. 

“Two times fifty are a hundred, and twice two--would n’t she have a 
vacation ?—twice two is four. One hundred and four dollars. Mother, 
if I will earn one hundred and four dollars and hire Sue Crowe, will you 
take her for a nursery-maid instead of me ?” 

“ OQ yes,” said Mrs. Burden, listlessly, pinning and unpinning the baby. 

“ And be just as well contented ?” 

eg.” 

“ And not think I’m ugly nor selfish nor undutiful nor undaughterly nor 
anything ?” 

“ No, O no—where’s the baby’s other shoe? And I declare! you ’ve 
let him get at Job’s paint-box, and —” 

Beeb shut the door and stood still in the entry and sighed. Evi- 
dently, her mother had not much faith in the prospective services of Sue 
Crowe. Evidently, Beeb herself had not as much as she would have 
liked. 

However, she had a little perseverance, and that was something, and she 
. did n’t much care what people said about her, and that was more, and she 
was very, very tired of baby-tending, and that was more yet. 

So she kept her eyes open, and her ears too, and read the newspapers 
and thought and planned, and gave up plans and was discouraged, and, tried 
again and thought again and planned again, and said, “If a girl of eighteen 
can’t earn one hundred and four dollars, she ought to be ashamed of her- 
self!” and was so very much ashamed of herself that one day she shamed 
herself into a bright idea. 

She kept it quite to herself, as people always should do with bright ideas 
till the gloss is worn off, and they can see how bright they really are, but 
she wrote a letter on the strength of it, and that she did n’t keep to herself. 
She put it into the post-office with her own hands that very night. It ran 
like this : — 


“ELEGANT ELECTROTYPER, Esq. 

“ DEAR SiR, — I should like to see a specimen of your silver-plating for 
domestic use, as advertised in the Every Evening of this week. I enclose 
postage. Please send also one of your circulars for agents. 

“ Respectfully, 
“(Miss) BEEB BURDEN, 
“ Northampton, 
“ Mass.” 


Four days after that Mr. Burden brought home from the office a very 
plump letter for Beeb. She opened it, and a little bottle fell out. It was 
her specimen bottle of silver-plating. 

“ Homeeopathy ?” asked her father. But Beeb went away with red cheeks, 
and locked herself and her bottle and her letter into her own room. 

She opened her letter and read it. 
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“Miss BEEB BURDEN, 

“DEAR MADAM, — We enclose specimen bottle of our silver-plating and 
directions and circulars, as requested. Hoping to hear from you again, 
we are 

“ Respectfully yours, 
“ ELEGANT ELECTROTYPER & Co.” 


She opened her bottle and tried it. She experimented on a little black 
silver fruit-knife and a big brown copper door-knob. Her little bottle 
turned them both to fresh and fair silver, in which she could see her own 
dancing eyes. Whatever else might be said of Elegant Electrotyper, he 
was so far no cheat. , 

She opened her circulars and studied them. At the end’ of half an hour 
she put them down and sighed. 

“TI must have,” she said, aloud, “seven dollars to begin with, Sev—en 
dol—lars.” She looked in her purse and found just three. She might go 
to her father, but she would n’t go to her father. She would rur her own 
business on her own capital, or not at all. 

It seemed very hard that a girl of eighteen should have to give up her 
chance of a substitute in the dreadful draft of the world on nursery-maids 
for want of four dollars ! 

Beeb went to her upper drawer. There are very few trials in life that a 
girl will not find some balm for in her upper drawer. 

Beeb went from force of habit, and to keep from crying, and to see if 
her laces were tumbled, and for want of something better to do, but when 
she got there she saw her robin’s-egg sash and gloves. 

Quick as a flash she thought, “I'll sell them to Martie Glegg!” And 
quick as the thought she was over at Martie Glegg’s, and had actually 
offered to sell her her best sash and gloves for four dollars! 

It was a dreadful thing to do, — and Beeb was very fond of that sash, — 
and when the pure, pale, wonderful tints of the heavy silk fell out over 
Martie’s astonished hands, it seemed so horrible to be selling silver-plating 
for a living ! 

“ Why, how funny!” said Martie Glegg. 

“T know it,” said Beeb, winking fast, “but I can’t help it. I have a 
reason. I don’t care so much about the sash as I do about the money just 
now. Is it a bargain?” 

Martie had always coveted the robin’s-egg sash, and it was an easy 
bargain. She took the silk and the gloves, and Beeb took the money, and 
that was all. 

That was all till Beeb went to see her Cousin Mudge in East Hampton, 
a week after. It was while she was at East Hampton that her mother: had 
this note from her. 


“DEAR MOTHER, —I don’t know what you will think, but I am going 
on an agency for silver-plating. I shall begin to-morrow. I had the box 
sent here because Cousin Mudge and I always get along, and I knew she 
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would n’t care, and she doesn’t. She says I can sell silver-plating and 
be a lady too. I thought it was very nice in her to say so. Of course I 
think so too, or I should n’t be doing it. I hope you won’t mind. ° You 
know you said you would take Sue Crowe if I could get her. I shall strike 
out from Cousin Mudge as a head-centre. I thought perhaps you and 
father would rather I would n’t begin at home. 
“Your affectionate daughter, 
“ BEEB.” 


“ You will want a bag,” said Cousin Mudge, the next morning at break- 
fast. That was one good thing about Cousin Mudge; if she approved of 
what you were about, she lent a hand to it as a matter of course. 

“ A bag?” Beeb paused, perplexed over her muffins. 

“To carry your bottles in. How did you suppose you were going to 
carry them?” 

“ Why — in the box —I—suppose. I had n’t thought!” 

“ Of cqurse you had n’t,” said Cousin Mudge, and down came her best 
travelling-bag, of umber-colored morocco, new and shining. 

“Suppose I should break a bottle, and silver-plate it?” said Beeb, aghast. 
“ Let me have the old carpet-bag with the blue roses on it.” 

“ Nonsense!” decided Cousin Mudge, “there’s no reason why a lady 
should n’t carry a lady’s bag, because she happens to be a—” 

“ Pedler,” said Beeb as she started off; “that’s it. I don’t feel like 
anything in the world but a pedler.” 

However, there are so many worse things one might feel like, that she 
plucked up courage, and when she found that her gloves matched the 
umber-colored bag to a shade, she held up her head, and was quite happy. 

She made three calls that morning. The first was at a new house built 
since her last visit to Cousin Mudge, and the people were strangers quite. 
That enlivened her, for you might as well be a pedler as anything else, 
you see, if nobody knows that you were ever anything else, and she rang 
the bell boldly. 

The servant looked her over, and stood with her hand upon the latch. 

“TI have some silver-plat— ” began Beeb. 

“‘ Back door,” said the servant, briskly. 

Beeb reddened redder than the umber-bag, and had nine tenths of a mind 
to take herself immediately back to her mother’s nursery, and give the 
silyer-plating to the baby to poison itself with. But Beeb had more com- 
mon sense than most girls—no, I do not mean to take it back — more 
common sense than most girls, and she stood fire. If she could sell her 
silver-plating at the back door, why not? To the back door she stoutly 
went. 

“ T should like to sell you some silver-plating for domes—” 

“We has our silver solid in this house,” said the back door, in the shape 
of a huge red cook. 

“—tic use,” pleaded Beeb, faintly. But she beat a rapid retreat, to spare 
herself the back door’s repartee. 
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Her second call was on a motherly old woman witha baby in her arms. 
She said she should be glad to look at the silverin’ and invited Beeb in. 
Beeb went in, and with trembling hand produced her little specimen bottle, 
and her large sale bottles, and her circulars, and her advertisements, and 
her fruit-knife, and a brass button that she carried to experiment upon, and 
tremblingly sang the praises of her wares. 

“A new thing, — and a very special agency, —and will brighten all your 
silver, and — and — I’ve forgotten what else, but you can see for yourself, 
ma’am ; everything, I’m sure, from chimneys to tooth-picks.” 

This ghastly effort to be amusing Beeb never renewed. By the next day she 
came to the novel conclusion that one could be an agent and talk sense too. 

“La me!” said the old lady, who was much interested in the little bottles. 
“That beats all! Now I can’t afford to buy one of them myself, but if 
you ll hold the baby a minute, I'll jest step over and see if Anny Maria 
won’t take one. She’s my darter, Anny Maria, and lives in the next house. 
That’s her baby. Is n’t he cunnin’?” 

“Yes, very,” said Beeb, meekly, as the umber bag went out of her lap, 
and the heavy baby came in, “‘ you — won’t — be gone very long?” 

“Bless you, no! Half a second. You amuse yourself with the little 
fellew, and I ’ll be spry.” 

The old lady was not so “spry” as she might have been. Beeb “amused” 
herself with Anny Maria’s baby for — by the clock — a full half-hour. 

“ Might just as well be shaking rattles at home!” thought poor Beeb. 
But she did not dare to run away, for fear the baby would crawl into the 
fire, and Anny Maria arrest her for murder. 

When the old lady came back the agent and the baby were both crying. 
The baby was black in the face, and the agent had spoiled her umber kids. 

“ Deary me,” said the old lady. “Why, I thought you’d enjoy it to rest 
a spell, and have a baby to play with. Well, Anny Maria she rubbed up 
a fork and two spoons with that there little specimen bottle, and she liked 
it first-rate ; but you see she could n’t buy a bottle because her husband 
was n’t to home!” 

Beeb made one more call that morning. It was at a shoemaker’s house, 
across the way from the old lady. They told her at the door that they 
did not patronize beggars, and she went desperately back to Cousin Mudge. 

“T’ll give itup! Ill go home and get into a big apron, and be nursery- 
maid the rest of my life!” 

“ Nonsense!” said Cousin Mudge. “ Don’t give it up till after dinner. 
I’ve got a strawberry-pie.” 

Beeb ate the strawberry-pie, and concluded to try again in the afternoon. 

So she tried again the afternoon, and at the first trial she stumbled over 
the valedictorian of her class in the young ladies’ Star of Hope Seminary, 
mistress of a pretty little brown house of her own. 

‘Poll Perkins !” 

“I’m Poll Higgins at your service.” 

“And I’m a plated pedler — I mean a silvered agent — dear me! let me 
in, and I'll tell you what I am.” 


. 
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So Mrs. Poll Higgins let her in, and Beeb told her what she was, and 
why she was, and all about it. 

“That’s the best joke of the season,” said Mrs, Poll. “Why, I'll buy 
your silver-plating !” 

“ For domestic use,” began Beeb glibly. “ Nothing deleterious in its com- 
position. Will plate silver, copper, bronze, etc., in five minutes. Truly, 
Poll—” the dignity of the agent broke down, here—‘1’m not a cheat, 
and it és #’¢ a‘sell, nor a wash, nor anything dreadful. You need n’t plate 
up your old steel knives. It’s made to clean your best silver with. Silvers 
it right over, and so much easier than silver-soap ! ” 

“ Beeb,” said Mrs. Poll, “I shall die laughing. You’ll make your for- 
tune, see if you don’t. To think of it!” 

Beeb thought very well of it when Mrs, Poll bought the First Bottle, and 
paid for it, cash down. Beeb thought better still of it when Mrs. Poll put 
on her hat and ran over to aneighbor’s with her and her bag and her bot- 
tles, and introduced them all into the parlor, and she thought best of it 
when she found that she had sold Bottle No. 2, and been let out of the front 
door besides. 

Her spirits were up now, and she took leave of Mrs. Poll and ill-luck 
together, and canvassed the town till tea-time bravely and volubly. By 
tea-time she had sold Bottle No. 6. ‘ 

“Very well,” said Cousin Mudge. “ Very well. Now, my dear, you just 
make your head-quarters at my house as long as you can, to save board, 
and silver-plate this town, —if you don’t mind going where you ’re known?” 

“Not a bit!” said perverse Beeb. “I rather enjoy it now.” 

“Then, when you ’ve used up this place, strike out by cars here and there, 
you see, and come back at night.” 

“Or board in a respectable dressmaker’s family, for instance — ‘ cheap,’ ” 
suggested Beeb, whose business invention sharpened with her success. 

“Four weeks,” said Cousin Mudge, reflectively, “I should ¢hink would 
be all you need.” 

What were four weeks of silver agency to a year with a baby? Beeb’s 
eyes snapped and shone, and Beeb’s heart and head swam in a blur of 
silver-plate. 

It was, I believe, just four weeks thereafter that Mrs. Burden, dejectedly 
walking the room with the baby, opened the last letter of the business 
correspondence with which this story is concerned. 

“East Hampton, Tuesday. 

“ DEAR MOTHER, — You see there are more ways than one to help you. 
I enclose one hundred and four dollars. It would have taken longer if 
I had had more board to pay. Cousin Mudge has been very good. I wrote 
to Sue Crowe a week ago, and engaged her to come to-night. - You may 
expect her confidently. I shall. stay a day or two longer to rest, at Polly 
Higgins’s, and then you may expect to see 

“Your affectionate silver agent and lady of leisure, 
“ BEEs.” 
Elisabeth Stuart Pheips. 
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THE BLUEBIRD. 


" IS early’ spring ; the distant hills 

Are flecked with drifts of dingy snow, 
And bird-notes from the lofty trees 
Come down in warblings soft and low. 


The bluebird seeks his home again, 
He sings sweet love-songs to his mate ; 
They choose the dear old apple-tree 
Whose branches shade our garden-gate. 


One door, one window in their cot, — 
All else is safe from wind and rain ; 
The ruffled nest of former years 

Is soon made new and warm again. 


And now I watch with keen delight 
This-shady home so near our door, 
Till busy parents come to bring 

Their dainties to the fledglings four. 


How sweet to climb the bended trunk, 
To gaze upon the tiny brood, 

And see four little gaping mouths 
Upraised imploringly for food! 


Dear warblers of my early years! 
A child again, once more I wait, 
And watch you in the apple-tree 
Whose branches shade our garden-gate. 
C. F. Gerry. 


—PRPRBLLER Ss 


TWO DAYS IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


FIRST DAY. 


WE were on the top of Lookout Mountain. Harry, leaning against Ele- 
phant Rock, considered by turns the long cut in his shoe, produced 


by a sharp bit of limestone, and the steep mountain-side, so perpendicular 
that one found it hard to believe the Union troops had ever scaled it. 
Below lay the Tennessee Valley and the hills about Chattanooga, bearing 
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as they will for years to come the marks of battle in long thin lines of 
earthworks, over which we had walked that morning. 

“T believe I don’t want to see another thing,” said Harry at last, posi- 
tively. “I’m a walking volume of general information now, and another 
battle-field will finish me. I move that we go home peaceably, and come 
again when we want some more,” 

“Then suppose we take the votes of the party as to the best way of 
getting there,” said the Major, taking out an Appleton’s Guide. “ You’re 
bent upon sea-sickness, Harry, and will say véa Charleston ; but, Josie, what 
do you and mamma think of Kentucky ?” 

“I don’t remember that there is anything very interesting in Kentucky,” 
Josie began, but stopped suddenly. “I should think there was, though! 
Why, Harry, the Mammoth Cave!” 

“The Mammoth fiddlestick! I know it’s a humbug,” replied that young 
gentleman, scornfully.. “1 know all about your caves. There’s that one 
near Lake Dunmore, where they say Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain 
boys hid. You break your neck almost to get at it, and then it’s only a 
little, mean, dark hole in the side of a hill.” 

“Well, the eyeless fish, and the river Styx, and the Star Chamber.” 

“Snares and delusions,” said Harry, more faintly. “ Wait till you get 
to New York, and you can sit all day in the Central Park Cave. There’s 
a spring, and ’t will do just as well as the river Styx.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to him, papa,” said Josie. “Hold up your 
right hand, mamma. Now here we are, three against one. We’ll take Ken- 
tucky, and you can go home by way of Charleston if you like, Hal; papa ’ll 
let you.” 

“T ll think about it,” said Harry; and then the matter was settled, and 
we were not surprised to hear him say the next afternoon, “It’s nicer to 
keep together, papa, and I think I ’ll just see what the cave is like.” 

So the next morning, stiff and sore from much knocking about in the 
misnamed sleeping-car, we found ourselves at Glasgow Junction, and 
shortly after in a long, springless wagon, creaking and groaning behind 
two lean mules. Up hill and down, over rocks and stumps we went, sliding 
perpetually from the narrow, leather-covered board which formed our seat, 
and on which no human being could have kept his place two consecutive 
minutes. But the road lay under miles of royal beeches; mocking-birds 
and thrushes were our orchestra, and we were even sorry when a final 
jolt brought us up before a long, rambling set of buildings, almost buried 
in foliage. There was, perhaps, an acre of open court-yard, and then dense 
forest all about. 

Half-way we had stopped for an hour to go through Proctor’s Cave, a 
proceeding which resulted in Harry’s coming out triumphant, and declaring 
he had known all along that caves were humbugs. There were many curi- 
ous formations, — great curtain-like folds of limestone, forming what are 
known as “Domes,” but all a dirty gray, dripping with moisture, and in 
no way attractive. So it was with many doubts that we arrayed ourselves 
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after dinner in the costume provided, —a uniform of mustard-colored flannel 
horrible to the eye, and giving one the look of an escaped convict. Josie 
in her bright gymnastic dress was the redeeming feature of the party, who, 
after an early dinner, started on what is called the “ Short Route.” 

The Mammoth Cave is as large as a county, but its numberless side 
avenues are seldom explored even by the most persevering visitor. The 
“Long Route ” is a little more than nine miles in length, though the supposed 
end of the cave is some miles beyond, but reached through such difficulties 
that visitors do not often undertake it. The ‘Short Route” includes about 
three miles of wonders, and is a sort of introduction to the longer day’s 
work, which no one will willingly forego who has once entered the cave. 

Incredulous, and ready for disappointment, we clambered down the steep 
hillside leading from the hotel, through a deep ravine, to the mouth of the 
cave, half hidden by overhanging trees and creepers, and from which a 
strong current of air swept up, several degrees colder than the atmosphere 
about us. In Proctor’s Cave we had picked our way down into a dark 
hole, over some narrow, muddy stairs, giving one the feeling of going into 
a very uncomfortable, ill-kept cellar. Here the beginning was more encour- 
aging, — masses of rock piled up on either hand, and steps cut in the lime- 
stone. At the bottom of these we found ourselves in an arched. space 
fifty or sixty feet high, and here the guide stopped to light the little tin 
lamps set in frames like a lantern, but without glass, one of which we each 
carried. 

Here began a level road, marked with wheel-tracks ; on one side a wall 
of loose stones removed to make it; on the other deep pits, the remains 
of the saltpetre works, which during the war of 1812, and for some years 
after, were in full operation. 

For the first half-mile we passed one after another of these pits, the 
cavity through which our path lay widening now and then into roomy 
openings with fanciful names, — Kentucky Cliffs, Gothic Gallery, etc., but 
all gloomy and dingy to the eyes fresh from daylight, reminding one of vast 
old wine-vaults given over to dust and emptiness, rather than the stately 
structures whose fine names they bear. The rush of cold air near the 
entrance had ceased long before, and that about us now seemed perfectly 
dry and almost warm. 

“There ’s something wrong about it,” Harry said, as we went on. “ Not 
the stillness, though that is getting oppressive, but the want of flavor. I 
tell you, Josie, grass and leaves and sunshine are the body of common air, 
and when they are left out, it’s nothing but a poor ghost. To-morrow I ’ll 
bring along a lump of mother earth, and take a comforting sniff as I go. 
Halloa! what’s that?” 

“ Here you are, ladies and gentlemen, before the ‘Giant’s Coffin,’” said 
our guide, stopping before an immense rock a mile from the entrance, and 
which, unlike the fine names thus far heard, really meant all it said. On 
the right hand of the lofty room rose an immense rock forty feet long, 
twenty feet wide at the point where one would imagine the Giant’s shoul- 
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ders to be, and eight feet high. Standing there in the dim light given by 
our faintly burning lamps, it seemed as if a moment’s ascent of the rocks 
at the back would show to our eyes the crumbling bones of its giant tenant, 
dead ages before ; and Josie shivered as we passed beneath the overhanging 
end of the coffin, and looked for a moment into a narrow passage, leading 
into what is called the “ Deserted Chamber.” 

Here at one time, in digging for saltpetre earth, the workmen met with 
a flat rock a little below the surface. Raising this stone, which was about 
four feet square, they found a small chamber, and within sat a female figure 
in perfect preservation, dressed in deer-skins ; by her side a pair of mocca- 
sins, and a bag or knapsack of bark, containing a bark cap, headdresses 
of feathers, necklaces of some hard, brown seed, two rattlesnake skins, 
needles of bone, and several other articles, which our guide described at 
length, as we turned back to. the main cave. The bones of bears and other 
animals, and the skeletons fotind at times, many years ago, prove the cave 
to have been the resort of some tribe of Indians, long since extinct, and 
whose history is speculated upoén at length in some of the many books 
on the cave. 

Leaving the Giant’s Coffin behind, we came shortly to the remains of 
some houses, built a few years since, and occupied by the consumptive 
patients of a physician, who believed that the even temperature and dry 
air would prove an effectual cure in even the worst case. The idea was 
at last given up, many dying in the cave, and as many almost at once on 
coming out to daylight. We went into one or two of the huts, built from 
the loose stones in the cave, and consisting only of four walls and a door, 
windows and roof being a superfluity in a place where neither sun nor 
storm can ever come. Here the guide told us of one gentleman who, with 
a servant, occupied one of the houses for nearly four months, living by 
candle-light, and having his supplies of food, etc., sent in each day. At- 
tacked by a sudden hemorrhage, he sent the servant for assistance, but 
when, an hour later, friends and physician entered the silent room, the 
unfortunate man was found dead, with an expression of indescribable horror 
fixed on his face. 

Leaving these living tombs, we passed on to the Star Chamber, the name 
of which seemed more absurd than any other heard as yet. The blackest 
darkness was about us, as the guide blew out our lamps, and left us hud- 
dling together on a flat rock, and an absolutely frightful silence settled 
down, which even our voices could not alter. 

“I can’t bear it,” said Josie, at last. “I feel just as that poor man must 
have done. Do call the guide.” 

“Hush,” said Harry. We saw a faint glimmer in the distance, and the 
guide’s voice was heard low and muffled as if from the bottom of a well. 

“ Here, ladies and gentlemen, here you now see the risin’ sun.” 

First a pale gleam from the distance, shining through what seemed to 
be gray clouds, but were really the half-transparent layers of limestone. 
Then a pure, steady light, as the oiled paper burned freely; and looking 
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up and around we saw an immense vault, covered by a single dome of solid 
rock, one hundred and twenty feet high. Right and left the walls sloped 
away into deep, thick darkness, but above us shifting clouds seemed to 
pass, and stars shine out full and clear from infinite distances. That we 
were almost two miles underground was incredible, but as the light slowly 
died out, and all again was blackness, Josie once more held my hand 
tightly, while Harry sighed, “O, if he would only do that again!” 

“?T would n’t be natur’ to have more’n one sunrise in a day,” said the 
guide, facetiously, as he relighted our lamps, and led the way toward the 
Bottomless Pit. How we got there I can hardly tell you. There were 
dreadful holes where we climbed down ladders, and black chimneys where 
we climbed up, and a low passage which bent us double, and a narrow one 
which barely let us through, and then another ladder, and a bridge wide 
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and strong as the worst sinner could desire, and this led over the Bottom- 
less Pit. There was a hole here we knew, and a deep one, but we stood 
quietly on the bridge, waiting till the guide, passing around a projecting 
rock, lighted and threw down some sheets of oiled paper, and bending 
forward we looked down, down, down, as the floating flame descended. 
We saw below a profound abyss; above, a height which seemed to have 
no end. ’ 

Some one has said, “It is like a steeple built over a gulf, and both cur- 
tained with uncut velvet of creamy richness.” The real height is three 
hundred feet, and the rocky window or opening through which we looked 
is one hundred and sixty feet from the bottom. This lies in the “ Long 
Route,” and as we should see it again the next day, we followed the guide 
again, down the slippery ladder, and on toward “ Registry Hall,” the end 
of the “Short Route.” Here a mile or more seems an almost unbroken 
succession of arched rooms:or galleries, the vast masses of broken stone 
piling up on either side, making one fancy himself in a city of ruins, — 
a city whose sun and moon are taken away and a judgment of great dark- 
ness come upon it. “Through the whole extent of the hall names have 
been cut or written or smoked on the smooth gray wall, some dating as 
far back as 1810, and with the true American desire to perpetuate one’s self, 
Harry spent some time in doing as hundreds of foolish people have done 
before, and will do after him. 

At the end of this hall is an immense column many feet in diameter, 
and having in it a niche known as the “ Devil’s Arm-Chair.” Here Jenny 
Lind and Ole Bull, and many another famous man and woman, have rested. 
Jenny sang, they say, one of her sweetest songs, and Ole Bull played on 
that famous violin, from which he is never parted day nor night, and with 
which he so charmed the party who accompanied him that one of the gal- 
leries is now called “ Ole Bull’s Concert Room.” This gallery or hall is 
eighty feet wide and sixty high, and has two unexplored passages opening 
out from it. The echoes were wonderful, and so delighted the great musi- 
cian, that after leaving the Cave Hotel he walked back seven miles through 
the woods for one more pilgrimage under ground. 

A few minutes in the Devil’s most uncomfortable resting-place, and then 
came the return, — back through Registry Hall, and room after room which, 
as we swung our lamps upward, seemed to be veiled with flying clouds. 
One, lit up for a moment by a burning sheet of oiled paper, showed two 
giants clearly defined, black against the gray wall, and engaged in tossing 
a baby like a ball between them. The baby was of course upside down, 
but very genuine for all that. There were fighting hens, and ships under 
full sail, and sleeping bears, and we bumped our heads looking up, and 
stumbled over sharp rocks when we didn’t look down, and altogether were 
scratched and generally bruised, when we once more reached the mouth 
of the Cave, and saw the real stars shining down. 

“And to think,” said Josie, rapturously, as we walked down the long 
piazza to our rooms, — “ to think we are going in again to-morrow !” 
Helen C. Weeks. 
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The Mud-Turtle and the Ghost, 


THE MUD-TURTLE AND THE GHOST. 


HREE small boys, Harry, Sammy, and Tommy, eight, nine, and ten 

years of age, last summer went down to Jabish Brook, where they had 
what they called “a bully good swim.” Their swimming consisted in crawl- 
ing about with their hands on the bottom of the brook where it was shal- 
low, making a great splashing with their feet, and then shouting, “Hi! 
hi! see me swim!” though none of them could swim a stroke. They 
nevertheless tried to make each other believe that they were very profi- 
cient in the art. Boys are not easily fooled, and so I suppose that neither 
of these deceived the other, but, like some men, perhaps they deceived 
themselves. 

After they had paddled about in the water for three or four hours in the 
heat of the day, until their skins were well tanned, Harry, the ringleader 
of the party, proposed that they should go out. No quicker said than 
done! Ina minute they were all standing on one leg, jumping up and down 
to shake the water out of their ears. This done, they hurried on their clothes, 
without stopping to wipe themselves, and were soon ready to push for home. 

They had all started, when Harry turned and threw a stone into the 
water. No sooner had it plumped to the bottom than up from a deep 
hole sprang a huge mud-turtle. He came out on shore, and with his 
ugly-looking mouth wide open toddled for the boys. They were a little 
frightened at first, and ran a few steps; but their courage suddenly return- 
ing, they each picked up a stick, and gave him such a drubbing that he 
was glad to run back to the water, into which he fell with a thud. Then 
again he faced his enemies. The boys thrust their sticks at him, and he 
caught one in his mouth and held on so tight that when they all pulled 
together at it they hauled the huge fellow clear out of the water upor 
the land. 

Then Sammy, as quick as a flash, seized hold of his tail and flopped 
him over. It was fortunate that Sammy did this, otherwise some of them 
might have been severely bitten ; but lying flat upon his back, the turtle 
was perfectly helpless. The boys now found in the driftwood a wide board 
about five feet long; they pushed him upon it, shouldered him, and bore 
him off in triumph. 

It was nearly a mile to their homes, and most of the way was up hill. 
The little fellows sweat prodigiously, for the turtle was very heavy; but at 
last they deposited their burden in a huge tub, where they supposed he 
would be safe. Very soon after he was weighed byythe boys’ fathers. Guess 
how much he weighed ?— fifty-three pounds, boys, as sure as | live. You 
may be certain shat for a fresh-water turtle he was a perfect monster. 

The father of one of the boys was also considerable in size, weighing 
on Fairbanks’s scales two hundred and fifty pounds. Drinking rather too 
much beer'that day, about twelve o’clock in the night he woke, you may 
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be sure, very thirsty. He got up, lit his pipe, and in his night-cap and 
long night-gown went groping about the house for a drink of water. The 
pail was empty, and so he went out of doors to the well and drew some. 

When he had quenched his thirst, he happened to think about the turtle, 
and went to the tub near by to look at him. Judge of his surprise to find 
the cover and the huge stone which had held it down both lying on the 
ground. He looked into the tub and found the captive had escaped. He 
immediately started in pursuit. Hurrying into the main street, he spied the 
turtle running away as fast as possible ; and, giving chase, soon overhauled 
him. 

Now as this man was running along he was seen by two ladies on the 
opposite side of the way. He was a ridiculous-looking object in his night- 
dress, with a pipe in his mouth; and in front of him ran a huge mud- 
turtle. If the ladies had taken a good square look at him, I am certain 
they would have laughed a great deal at his odd appearance ; but no, they 
only gave one slight glance, and then ran screaming away, thinking him 
a ghost. 

As soon as they got home they routed all the inmates of the house 
in which they boarded, telling them, one after another, as fast as they 
appeared, that they had seen a spectre! Several of the men and three of 
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the ladies sallied out in pursuit of the apparition, and the crawling imp 
which the two scared ladies said they saw accompanying it. Of course no 
ghost was found ; the street was all clear; Mr. H—— having caught the 
mud-turtle, put him in his tub, and gone back to bed. He had seen noth- 
ing of the ladies, and had not heard them scream. 

The next day the whole town were talking about the ghost. In opinion 
people were divided. Some thought it was a real ghost that the ladies had 
seen ; others believed it was all their imagination. Every one told all the 
ghost-stories he could think of, and compared them with this, which seemed 
mere real than any. The ladies were persons whose word could not be 
doubted ; and the great thing in favor of their story was that there were 
two witnesses to it. In all the other ghost-stories which were told only one 
person had had the honor of seeing the apparition. 

At ten o’clock Mr. H—— made his appearance, and inquired what was 
the matter. Twenty-five people all told him the story in one breath, and 
all differently. He thought for a few minutes, and then, to the infinite 
amusement of the crowd assembled, told how he had been out in the night 
in pursuit of a mud-turtle. This to mast people was a sufficient explana- 
tion ; still the two ladies stoutly maintained that Mr. H—— was not the 
ghost they had seen, though they owned after a while that their ghost was 
a very fat one. 

The story: spread through all the adjoining county, and something new 
was added to it at every telling. Some had never heard it contradicted, 
and there are people, I presume, who believe the whole story even to this 
day. 

I knew one man, a firm believer in ghost-stories, who soon after this 
occurred went to California. He was an inveterate talker, and I dare say 
he has told this ghost-story as being really true a hundred times to people 
along the Pacific coast. 

This, I think, is a fair sample of the manner in which many ghost-stories 
are manufactured and spread. 

As for the mud-turtle, he was bought by a gentleman in the city of S——, 
who gave nine dollars for him ; and the boys bought books with the money. 

Ralph Ives. 
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SYLVY’S SEARCH FOR THE SUN. 


HE sun was setting in a sea of crimson light amid the forest-trees far away to 
the west ; lower and lower it sank until at last it disappeared, and nothing was 
left but the gold and purple clouds sailing grandly through the sky. 

Little Sylvy stood at the door of her cottage home, which was in one of the half- 
settled Western districts, where the houses are scattered, and nothing can be seen 
for miles but green fields and waving trees. She watched the bright’sun, and won- 
dered where it had gone. Certainly she had seen it fall among the trees over 
yonder, and if she could only get there she would find out who made the golden 
sunbeams that always darted away when she tried so hard to catch them. Perhaps 
a great giant dwelt there, who kept a roaring fire all day long, or most likely they 
were spun by fairies and thrown down on the earth, Who knows? Surely they 
looked like fairy work. 

Without stopping to get her hat, or to think of anything but fairy sunbeams, 
Sylvy started forth across the orchard, over the meadows, through the long lane, 
and into the woods, on her journey to look for the sun. 

It was growing dark, but she pushed on, hoping to reach the middle of the forest 
before night set in. She hurried on, thinking all the time how beautiful it would 
be when she arrived there, and how the fairies would welcome her, and “ Perhaps” 
she said, softly to herself, the little face all in a glow, ‘‘ Perhaps they will give me 
some of the goldy sunbeams to take home all for my own self.” So she trudged 
along, saying she ‘‘ guessed it was n’t so very far off now.” But the night came with 
all its silence and gloom, and Sylvy could not see where to turn or which way to 
go; the tall trees loomed up in the darkness, and the wind moaned so mournfully 
through the leaves that the little tear-stained face grew white with fear. Drawing her 
little frock over her head, to shut out the dark, dark night, and dropping on a 
heap of leaves, Sylvy fairly cried herself to sleep. 

So passed the night, and when morning woke the little traveller, she gazed around 
bewildered, but in a moment the remembrance of yesterday came back to her mind, 
and bursting into tears she moaned, ‘‘Mamma, mamma, come take me home!” 
But mamma was very far away, and crying would not bring her; so, drying her eyes, 
she looked around for the path by which she came. Seeing one which she thought 
must be it, she went bravely on, and finding some ripe berries made a fruit break- 
fast. 

But alas ! it was the wrong path, and every step was leading her farther and farther 
from home. Not knowing this, however, she ran quickly forward, expecting each 
moment to reach the end of the woods and see the little white cottage standing in 
the distance ; but the hours rolled slowly by, and still Sylvy was in the wrong road. 
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Sometimes a squirrel peeped at her from his cosey house in a tree, sometimes a 
toad would hop across her path, or a little snake would twine its way through the 
fern, but these things only served to frighten her. When the summer day began 
to wane, hope died in the strong little heart that had been so brave all day, and 
in a weary, plaintive voice she cried, ‘‘O, come to me, mamma! I’m so hungry, 
I’m so hungry!” O, the feeling of utter loneliness that crept over her as she 
glanced around and saw nothing but tall trees standing up like great black ghosts ! 
Sylvy was so tired ; slowly she dragged one foot after the other. 

Her only hope was to get out of the woods and find some kind farmer who would 
take her to her papa’s house. Just as it began to grow dark she found herself free 
from the forest at last, and on the edge of a broad boundless prairie, not a house 
in sight, nothing to be seen but miles of waving grass. 

Too weak, too weary to cry, little Sylvy sank on the ground, and, clasping her 
tiny hands together, tried to say the prayer her mother taught her, O, it seemed so 
long ago! Would she ever kneel at that mother’s knee again? Would she ever 
rest in that snow-white cot, soft smoothed by mother’s hands? Would she ever raise 
the little arms for another good-night kiss? One alone knew. 

‘*Our Father” came softly from the trembling lips, and then the bright eyes 
closed, and Sylvy was dreaming of home. 

When the dawn glided in, it saw upon the open prairie a little form, —so still ! — 
with tiny hands folded on the breast, a half-smile hovering round the lips. The dress 
was torn and the little shoes were very worn. The wind whispered low among the 
trees, and the dawn passed slowly by, leaving a bright beam of light resting on the 
golden curls. It was poor little Sylvy. Was she dead? 

Listen! There is 4 sound of breaking branches and rustling leaves afar off in the 
distance ; presently the sound comes nearer, and in a few moments a stalwart farmer, 
with a careworn, anxious face, appears upon the silent scene, followed by several men. 

He looks hastily around, and seeing the little dress springs forward, with one bound 
clasps the child in his arms, crying, ‘‘ My darling! my little daughter !” 

That night a happy family gathered in the farmer’s humble cottage, while kind 
neighbors clustered round the door, with smiles of welcome for the little wanderer 
which were brighter than the brightest beams that fairies ever spun. And in their 
midst sat little Sylvy, telling them all in her sweet, lisping voice about her Search 
for the Sun. 

Pearl Eytinge. 


GOING UP TRINITY SPIRE. 


On a bright, sunny day—the last in the glorious month of June —I made my 
first visit to the city of New York, accompanied by a young friend, who kindly offered 
to be my companion and guide. 

After an hour’s stroll through Central Park, we turned our steps towards the 
majestic spire of Trinity. This church, situated on Broadway, and fronting Wall 
Street, is nearly half a mile from that once famous spot, — the Battery. 

Now, to most boys at the age of ten a dome or a church-spire is pervaded with 
an air of mystery ; and it is their delight to climb to its top, and explore its hid- 
den recesses. So it was with me. I do not know what I would not have given, — 
I might have parted with my first boots, which were ever so dear to me, or my little 
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brown jacket, with its glittering brass buttons, — could I have given even a hurried 
glance at the interior of the church-spire in our little village. And when I found 
that I was going to New York, I said to myself, ‘‘I will visit Trinity spire.” 

Hurrying from the rush and din of the street, and entering.the broad threshold 
of the church, careful to doff our hats, we were met by a short, jolly-looking old man, 
to whom my guide put the question, ‘*Can we go up the spire?” He nodded 
assent with a serene but transient smile. Paying him the fee, which is ‘‘a shill’n, — 
twenty-five cents for two,” we were left alone to grope our way up the three hundred 
and eight steps which were before us. At first the winding stairs were of stone, and 
very narrow. Soon we reached well-worn wooden ones, with a rickety railing at 
the side. Then we came to a long, straight flight, in ascending which we were 
obliged to grasp the side-rope firmly. Again the stairs grew winding, and we soon 
found ourselves beneath the bells of the chime, and bending to avoid the massive 
beams that support them. Then the air was hot and almost suffocating. I began 
to grow weary and almost breathless. Just then we discovered some windows, and 
to them we rushed for a breath of fresh air, and a glimpse of the jostling crowd far 
below us. Then up, up again, higher, higher, and the spire grew narrow, — we knew 
we were nearing the summit. At last the 308th step was taken, and there we stood, 
two hundred and fifty feet above Broadway. 

Resting on the window-ledge, I caught a good whiff of sweet, pure air, which 
seemed in delightful contrast to that which I breathed a moment before. Looking 
up Broadway, I saw the pretty white tops of the almost endless line of omnibuses. 
Men seemed to be boys ; and children were hardly distinguishable. Directly in front 
of the church stood old Wall Street, the paradise of the Croesus tribe. The clatter 
of hoofs, and the wild yells of the drivers were lost to me. The tops of houses and 
warerooms greeted me on every side. Away off, over the river, I saw Brooklyn; 
and looking in another direction I saw the green fields of New Jersey. So I viewed 
the great city and all around it. 

We should have remained longer, but could not, my guide having said, ‘* We must 
go.” Down, down we came, passing the bells of the chime, and the large board on 
which were so many names of those who had visited the spire. 

Safely down, we were ready to bid ‘‘ good by” to the church, hoping, however, 
ere many months should have flown away, to revisit ‘‘the American Babel,” and 


to ascend once more the towering spire of Trinity. 
Clarence Fairfield. 


OUR ISLAND. 


I LIvE on the border of Wisconsin, separated from Michigan by the Menominee 
River. Our home is on a small island connected with Marinette by a bridge. A 
few years ago the island was nothing but a swamp, but since then it has been partly 
filled up with sawdust and slabs, and now there are two steam saw-mills running 
on it. Their foundations are of logs, slabs, and sawdust, a great many feet deep. 
Leading through swamps there are roads which are made of sawdust and slabs, and 
all the houses are built on the same kind of material. To make gardens, dirt is 
brought and put on top of the sawdust. It will be some time before the whole island 
is filled up in this way. 
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Last spring we had the largest flood that was ever known here; it covered almost 
all the island, and it was over two feet deep in some places. The people living 
near the bank had to move away, and those who lived higher up were so frightened 
that some of them left. One of the upper dams broke, and all the logs came rushing 
down, and we thought the island would be swept away, but when they came to the 
lower dam they stopped, and the island was saved. 

There are about one hundred and forty men working in the two mills. They 
begin work at six in the morning, and stop half an hour for dinner, and then work 
until six. In the winter the mills are closed and the men go up in the woods and 
get out logs. These are hauled to the river by oxen or horses, and in the spring, 
when the ice melts, they float down the river until they come within about a mile. of 
the mills, where the river is divided by timbers, called booms, into several passages, 
one for each mill. Men are stationed there to separate the logs as they come down, 
and push them into the right passage, for they are all marked ; they then float down 
to the mills, and are hauled up into them on slides. As soon as a log is hauled up, 
it is rolled on to a car; a man standing there turns a crank, and the log comes in 
contact with a circular saw, which saws off a slab the whole length, on one side. 
The car then returns, the log is rolled over, and a slab is sawed off the other side. 
These slabs are pushed down to the end of the mill, and are sawed into laths and 
pickets, while the log is run through a set of saws, from thirty to thirty-six in number, 
called a gang-saw, and cut up into boards. Of these the sound ones are carried on 
rollers down a slide at the end of the mill, while the others are placed under another 
saw and made into smaller boards. The edgings, which are too small to be of any 
use, are loaded on a car, rolled several hundred feet away along a track, and put into 
a fire-pen and burnt. The lumber, after it is rolled down the slide, is loaded on 
scows, which are taken by a tug out to vessels at the mouth of the river, and by 
them it is carried to Chicago, Milwaukee, and other large cities. Some of the mills 
work night and day; they have two gangs of men, and one gang takes dinner at 
twelve o’clock at night just as the other does at noon. Only the strongest and health- 
iest men can work in the mills ; they are mostly Germans, Swedes, and French. 
James S. Payne, age 16. 


MARINETTE, Wisconsin. 


MIDGET. 


MIDGET is my cousin. She is five years old, and has big blue eyes, « big mouth, 
big ears, and a big head altogether. Now I suppose you think she is not pretty ? 
But she is! Her eyes are not so blue as they used to be, and on cloudy days when 
she is not feeling very good-natured they turn to gray, but they are shaded by pretty 
eyelids, as white and drooping as any Broadway belle’s. Although her mouth is large, 
it is pretty, and I suppose her ears would not look so big if her hair was longer. 
I cannot tell what color her hair is, for just now it is cut so close to her head that 
it looks more like the fur of a mouse than anything else. Midget is not her real 
name, but we think it suits her, and I am afraid if I should tell you it was Georgie 
you would think she was a boy. She isn’t, and she does n’t like to be called one. 

Midget is pretty good-natured generally, but gets cross sometimes, and she does 
like to get into. mischief. There is not a corner in the house or out of it that she 
has left unexplored, nor a chair or table she has not left her mark upon. As a 
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consequence she gets a good many falls and bruises, and she cries a little about 
them all. 

She has a great taste for music, and I have no doubt will surpass even the young 
lady who plays ‘*‘ Kitty Popcorn” when she gets old enough to take lessons. As 
for dolls, she does n’t care one snap of her finger for them, and would rather be 
racing up and down the street any day than playing with them. 

Midget has her own opinion of men, and you will see it is not- very complimentary. 
She was visiting at her aunt’s one day, and sitting on her mother’s lap at the front 
window she saw two men with very shaggy-looking hair and beards coming down 
the street. Midget asked what they were. Her mother told her they were men. 
She sat very still until they had passed, and then, turning around, said, ‘‘ All that 
ain’t men are bears; ain’t they?” I think Midget will be a strong-minded woman 
when she grows up, for she asserts her rights very decidedly among her five play- 
fellows, and does not care the least bit for dolls and kittens, or any other of the 
playthings in which little girls usually delight. 

She has no papa, but she has a pretty mamma, and two pretty sisters, both with 
boys’ names like herself. She was only three years old when her papa died, but she 
remembers him well, and often wonders what he is doing in heaven. Only the other 
night she wanted to know if the stars were papa’s eyes. Some time ago a friend 
of her mamma’s died, and now she wonders if Hester has seen papa yet. She says 
if she had known that she was going to see him, she would have sent her love to him. 
I think her papa knows and returns all her love, and with him to watch over her 
and lead her into the right, she cannot go far wrong in her path through life. 

Mary Williams. 


A PICTURE. 


Two childish feet gently pressing the grass ; 
Two little copper-toes polished and bright, 

Serving as mirror to the flowers they pass ; 
Two sunny eyes full of laughter and light ; 


A rose-budded mouth, that was made to be kissed ; 
Gold-tinted hair clustering softly and sweet 

Round the white brow in a gold-tinted mist ;— 
Such is the picture my fancies meet. 


Two dimpled hands closed firmly and tight 

On a bunch of bright buttercups, earth’s fairy gold, 
Coined in the mint of our dear mother, Night, 

And stamped with a dew-drop, just from the mould. 


Gayest of blossoms around there be, 
Daisies and clover-blooms, fairest of flowers ; 
But the fairest of all, it seems to me, 
Is the child-blossom, fresh from the garden of hours. 
Lottie A. Smith, age 14. 


New York. 
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HINTS ON TABLEAUX. 


PROPOSE to give a few plain directions by which effective scenes can be ar- 
ranged in any room with but little trouble or expense. 

You will need 10 boxes of various -sizes; 2 half-length picture-frames, 1 wash-tub 
and board, 1 broom, 20 feet annealed wire, 2 dozen curtain-rings,; 12 large lamps or 
20 candles, or a gas rod 12 feet long with 15 5-foot burners upon it, 6 yards black 
tarlatan muslin, costing 50 cents per yard, and § cotton sheets. 

If the room “has no folding-doors you must have a thick curtain or bed-quilt 
contrived to draw on a wire across the room at one end, leaving a space about 15 
feet deep for the stage. This space must be draped wiih shawls or curtains by 
stretching wire across the sides and back of the stage near the ceiling and hanging 
them by means of rings firmly sewed upon the cloth. You will thus have a square 
room draped all around, except in front. Then procure 4 upright pieces of narrow 
board just the height of the room for posts, screw them upon the back sides of the 
frames near the edge, so that when you raise them up the frames will stand upright 
44 feet from the floor. Cover all the space above and below the frames with cloth 
of the same color as the back wall, so they will appear to the audience as if they 
were hanging upon the wall; put up these frames 4 feet apart, and nail 4 strips 
of board 5 inches wide in the shape of a large frame between them, having the 
top and bottom strips which form the frame 64 feet apart, which when completed 
will give you a large frame between the two smaller ones. This large frame will 
be 4 feet wide and 6} high outside. A curtain must be arranged to run in front 
of the frames in order to cover them when not in use. 

These 3 frames stand at back of the stage (the supporting posts nailed to the floor) 
24 feet from the wall, so as to give room for the performers behind them. 

If gas is available, fasten a rod with burners upon it over the top of the curtain 
or folding-doors. The best way is to make for it a shelf supported upon two posts 
about 8 feet high. Over the burners and behind them tack sheets of common tin, 
bent so as to throw the light down. If you cannot get the tin conveniently, fasten 
behind the burners a white sheet, which will serve the purpose very well. If the 
curtain does not come to the ceiling you must put a shawl or thick cloth above it, 
so that the light cannot show much over the curtain into the darkened room where 
the audience sit. When gas cannot be had, fasten the candles upon the shelf. If 
kerosene lamps are used, holes must be made in the board to fasten them firmly in 
their places. In a very elaborate performance the stage should be raised to a level 
with the eyes of the spectators. But I have had many very fine performances in 
a parlor where we did not begin work until two hours before the curtain rose. 
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Next make a veil of black tarlatan muslin large enough to cover the space before 
the folding-doors or posts which support your curtain. 

In the programme I am to give you this month I shall introduce only such cos- 
tumes and appointments as can readily be obtained in any house. We will begin 
with a group of statuary, as this requires more time for preparation than other scenes. 
Here is a very simple one : — Fustice, Mercy, and Peace. 

Justice stands on a high pedestal made of two boot-boxes covered with a sheet ; 
Peace on one box ; and Mercy kneels on two boxes placed end to end so as to 
make a long pedestal. They are draped in sheets. Peace must be taken by a child 
dressed in a short frock of white cotton belted around the waist. Justice must be 
a larger lady than Mercy. Mercy kneels in attitude of prayer with clasped hands ; 
Justice stands erect holding a sword and scales covered with white cloth, and having 
a bandage over her eyes ; Peace stands on the right of Justice holding a stalk of paper 
lilies in her right hand. The faces must be whitened with lily-white rubbed on dry. 

In all statues the hands which are shown are covered with white cotton gloves, the 
arms with stocking-legs sewed to the gloves, and the heads with wigs made of lamp- 
wicking. Remember to turn down your gas, or to draw a strip of green cambric 
before your kerosene lamps; and if your statues stand still, the effect is wonderful. 
When the audience have seen enough of the statues, lower your curtain or shut 
folding-doors. The assistants rapidly clear the stage ; draw away the curtain which 
hides the picture, and in one minute the audience behold to their astonishment a set 
of tableaux. In one frame Milton, at the age of 10,.by a girl with a round face 
and light, wavy hair falling upon her shoulders in front, flat-top cap, pointed paper 
collar, velvet basque ; in the other the Pride of the Market, —a dark-haired young 
lady, rustic hat, white waist, bodice cut out of red flannel ; she holds on her left 
arm a basket of apples, and in her right hand the largest apple of all. In the 
centre or large frame we will have Lear and Cordelia. Lear sits proudly on a soap- 
box, Cordelia has her left arm over his shoulder. Throw light from the left side 
with a common reflector. Turn the light on at top, and the pictures look as if they 
were painted. 

Next we must have a comic scene, — Love’s Disguises. 

A pretty girl in calico is washing at a tub at the right side of the stage ; a fop is 
looking at her through an enormous eye-glass ; he is dressed showily, with white hat 
and cane. In the next scene the maiden is sitting on a chair in the centre, and a 
cunning little Cupid aims his great tin bow at the fop from the wash-tub. 

In the mean time the active assistant has filled the frames again and without delay 
the audience behold — Catawba, Little Nell and her Grandfather, and Little Bo-peep. 

Catawba holds a glass half full of vinegar ; light flowing hair, white dress, with 
grape-leaves. Bo-peep, high sugar-loaf hat made of red paper, calico dress tucked 
over red petticoat ; holds a crooked cane. Nell, calico dress, broad hat. Grand- 
father leans on her shoulder, cane in right hand. 

And then — Zhe Roman Girls at the Shrine of St. Agnes. 

The Saint, in white, stands in the large frame ; before her on the stage two boxes 
covered with a sheet form the shrine, on which stands a cross made of unpainted 
wood 24 feet high ; one dark Roman girl holds a wreath of flowers over one arm 
of the cross, another kneels at the other side, passing to her a basket of flowers, a 
third kneels in prayer at front of stage telling her beads, a fourth stands in the corner 
of the stage at back holding a sheaf of straw. Dress, — black, brown, or red skirts ; 
black bretelles over white waists, long white towels on heads, folded 3 times the 
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longest way, and placed flat upon the head leaving the rest to hang down behind. 
Concealed singers sing Ave Sanctissima. 

By this time the audience will be ready for something to laugh at, so we will have 
— Ignorance is Bliss: a French Peasant Scene. 

At the left of the stage an old lady is asleep in a high chair. She is dressed in black, 
or in any plain dress ; wears a white apron, and has a white shawl folded across her 
shoulders ; also a high cap and spectacles, which have fallen upon her nose. At the 
right a girl sits at the spinning-wheel. She has on a bright short skirt, white waist, 
red or black bodice ; on her head a cap of lace gathered in a rosette with very long 
ribbons streaming from it ; on her arms she has three ribbons, one at 2 inches above 
the wrist, the next below the elbow, the third near the shoulder. A youth is kneeling 
at her feet holding her left hand. She looks archly at him, regardless of the uncon- 
scious grandmother. The youth has ribbons upon his arms like the girl ; he has no 
coat on, but bright suspenders joined in front with two bars. In the 2d scene the 
lovers remain as before, except that the grandmother has wakened, and is just raising 
her broom with the intention of waking the young man also. In the 3d scene 
the grandmother holds the lovers apart at arms’ length by grasping one ear of each. 
The girl is crying at the left side, and the youth at the right of grandmother looks 
sheepishly down, with his finger in his mouth. Next draw away the back curtain 
again, and show more pictures which the assistant has had time enough to prepare. 

In the centre frame stands a g/eaner. In one small frame a child with a red cape 
over her head and a little basket in her hand personates Red Riding-hood; and in 
the other a Marchioness. 

Next the Angels’ Whisper. In a cot-bed two little children are sleeping. One 
angel lifts the quilt at the right corner of the bed; at the head another angel with 
clasped hands is smiling upon the sleeping babies ; behind the bed in the centre of 
the stage upon a box stands a third angel with hands extended in blessing ; the fourth 
angel kneels in prayer at the foot of the bed. In the 2d scene the little child who 
lay in front of the bed is kneeling, the highest angel places her left hand upon the 
child’s shoulder and points up with the right. The other angels turn and look in 
same direction. The children are dressed in night-gowns, the angels in white 
muslin ; their wings are made of a wire frame 4 feet long, in rough imitation of the 
shape of a bird’s wing, and are covered with coarse muslin ; the two wings are fas- 
tened together by a band of tin five inches long pierced with holes for the elastic 
which confines them to the shoulders. 

As by this time the spectators may be tired of still scenes we will give them an 
illustrated ballad, — ‘‘The Mistletoe Bough,” ‘‘ Old Robin Gray,” or ‘‘ Alonzo the 
Brave,” and conclude with a burlesque pantomime, or Jarley’s Waxworks.” But as 
these require a very full description I shall reserve them for a future article. 

From what has been said this month you will understand how to arrange a very 
simple but effective exhibition. I shall hereafter explain how to throw colored lights 
without fire, smoke, or smell, how to paint scenery and mix the paints, how to present 
ship and boat scenes in a perfect way, yet so simply that a boy of twelve can make 
and paint them for himself, and give full accounts of elaborate scenes, pictures, bur- 
lesques, and statuary, interspersed with many amusing adventures which have occurred 


in the travels of the writer. 
G. B. Bartlett. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES.—No. 24 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
Foundation Words. 

A nation’s choice, — with a reduction, 

And due allowance for Reconstruction. 


The prayer of Orestes : its symbol, a dove 
With an olive-branch ; and its fountain- 
head, Love. 


Cross Words. 
A vice, but not vicious ; 
Rough, friendly, malicious. 
A reminder that sweetest 
Fair things are the fleetest. 


A river whereby three great armies 
Made history epic, — or the charm is 
In Kinglake; ask him where the harm is, 


The fag-end of a féte, if you ’re 
Not too dull, nor I too obscure. 
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A wave in eternity’s ocean ; 
Measureless, save by emotion. 
Psyche. 
ENIGMA, —No. 26. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 6, 13, 5, 16 is a large country. (18 | 
My I, 15, 4, 3 is a testament. Wl 


My 11, 12, 7 is an enemy to its best friends. “* \ "" 


My 14, 8, 9, 16 is a piece of furniture. 
My 6, 5, 7 is a mark, intention, design. 
My 10, 16, II, §5, 13 is a famous city. 
My whole is the name of a great ruler. 
Bobinette. 
WORD SQUARE. —No. 27. 
My Ist is freely to bestow. 
My 2d a metal you all know. 
My 3d is only emptiness. 
My 4th I leave for you to guess ; 
’T is terminations, nothing less. 
L. B. H. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 28. 


1. Hartford. 
. 4 Concord. 5. Woodstock. 
Hendrick Hudson. 
. Home, Sweet Home. 
. Surrender of Paris. 


1. The first woman is notable the other not 
In Spain they 
need a king. 3. Foremost horse has got ahead, 


. 2 The tooth is aching. 


hindmost horse has got a head. 


2. Dorchester. 3, Marble- 


20. Slipper. 

21. a lass. 

22. Cannon. 
5. Geued. 6. Sabre. 


3. Rifle. 4. Pistol. 
8. Spear. 9. Ar- 


2. Gun. 
7. Rapier. 


row. 
23. “They sin who tell us Love can die.” 

Robert Southey. 

{(Th a)(ce én) (ho)(tel) (us) (Love) (can) (die).] 


» 











EVERAL hundred answers to our January | 

prize question have been received, and are 
now under consideration. It has been impossi- | 
ble for us to announce the prizes this month, | 
owing to the large number of answers that came 
in lates In our next number we shall make the 
awards and print the best of the articles on the 
** Characteristics of a Gentleman.” 


Our valentine came late this year, — but here 
it is:— 
A VALENTINE. 
Strange that such difference there should be 
*Twixt “tweedle-dum ” and “‘ tweedle-dee ” ! 
But more diversity you ’!! find, 
Confessed by every candid mind, 
And lasting while the stars shall shine, 
*Twixt “ truly yours ” and “ truly thine.” 


E’en to an enemy, your worst, 
You calmly sign that soulless first ; 
So to your grocer or your baker, 
So to your tailor or shoemaker ; 


So to your butcher: “‘ Mr. Skewers, 

Send us a calf’s-head. Truly yours” ; 

So to your laundress: ‘‘ Mrs. Bluers, 
Don’t iron my buttons off. Truly yours” ; 


So to your ale-men: “ Messrs. Brewers, 
A cask of pale ale. Truly yours” ; 

So to your plumbers: “ Messrs. Screwers, 
The boiler’s leaking. Truly yours.” 


But of all men of many kinds, 

Of various looks and diverse minds, 
To one alone /’d deign to sign 

That melting phraselet, — truly thine. 


So now, d’ ye see, my word assures, 

If you ’re my friend, I’m truly yours ; 

But if you ’Il be my valentine, 

Why, then, I'll say I’m 

Truty Tune! 
Dear “ Younc Forks”: — 

We send with this letter our first efforts in 
making enigmas. We have thought of trying for 
the prizes offered for compositions, but would like 
to find some good plain rules for punctuation. 
Could you not publish some, or refer us to some 





book ? 


We have had “ Our Young Folks” ever since it 
has been published, and like it better every year. 
We think “‘ We Girls” and “ A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s Life’ are the very best stories we 
ever read. Our family is something like that in 
“We Girls,’ —three girls and one boy; only, 
unlike them, we have a little sister almost three 
years old, and the pet of the house. Like them 
we have just moved into a new place, and do our 
own work, having a woman come once or twice 
a week to do the hard part. Only somehow things 
don’t seem to come so easy to us as they did to 
them ; perhaps it is because we are younger. Our 
ages are sixteen, fifteen, and thirteen, while our 
brother is eight. 

Hoping you will give just one peep of your 
editorial eye at this letter, we are 

Your friends and delighted readers, 
Munnig, Laura, and CLara. 


Thank you, Minnie, Laura, and Clara, for your 


enigmas, and still more for your kind letter. And 
now about punctuation. In any good English 
grammar you will find rules plain enough, we 
should think, for your purpose. The applica- 
tion of those rules can only be learned by prac- 
tice ; and a very good practice is this, not only 
in punctuation, but also in paragraphing and the 
use of capital letters : — 

Take any page of good English (say a page of 
“Our Young Folks”), and copy all the words 
consecutively, without points, paragraphs, or cap- 
itals. Lay aside your manuscript till you have 
forgotten about it, and then take it up and punc- 
tuate it according to your judgment, putting in 
capitals and marking the places for paragraphs. 
This done, compare your copy with the original, re- 
vise it, and afterwards rewrite it as it should be. 

This exercise may be varied, and made much 
more interesting, where two or more persons en- 
gage in it together. Let Clara, for example, read 
slowly the printed page, while Laura and Minnie 
write down the words from her lips, each punctu- 
ating, paragraphi g, and sfelling, in 
her own way. Then compare copies, and laugh 
at your own and each other’s mistakes. We ven- 
ture to say that more real practical knowledge 
of these matters will thus be gained in an hour, 
than by writing a dozen ordinary compositions. 

The rules and usages with regard to punctua- 
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tion will be found to vary not a little, according 
to different authorities ; yet the essential princi- 
ples of the art are the same with all our best 
writers and grammarians. Acquire these, then 
apply them according to your own taste and good 
sense. 


A Crercyman, Rev. G. W. F., writes from 
Wilmington, Del. -— 

** My little five-year-old son has been a sub- 
scriber for three years, and now he insists on be- 
ing a contributor to ‘Our Young Folks.’ He 
looks for every number with anxious delight. He 
laughs and he cries over its contents. He has 
often desired to send you a communication. I at 
last consent. This is his first literary effort. The 
composition and mechanical work are exclusively 
his own. His mother corrected the orthography 
of three or four words.” 

Here is the “‘effort” : — 


JAMIE. MY CAT. PULLS THE BELL 
WIRE WITH HIS TEETH AND SOME 
TIMES THE BELL RINGS AND DISAP- 
POINTS US FOR WHEN WE GO TO 
THE DOOR THERE IS NO ONE THERE. 
HE DOES MANY CUNNING THINGS. 
HE WAS A KITTEN LAST WINTER, 
AND IS A VERY LARGE CAT NOW. HE 
IS THE ONLY PET I HAVE. HE IS A 
VAIN CAT. WE HAVE CAUGHT HIM 
ON THE BUREAU LOOKING IN THE 
GLASS. HE COMES UP IN MY BED 
EVERY MORNING. 


AGE, FIVE YEARS. 


PRESCOTT. 


DOVER, ME., January 22, 1871. 
Eprrtors or “ Our Younc Fo.ks ” : — 

In the January number of ‘Our Young Folks” 
were two articles which very much interested me, 
—‘A Lump of Charcoal” and “A Christmas 
Tree under Difficulties.” Now this query arose 
in my mind. The Esquimaux have no vegetation ; 
what purifies the atmosphere for their lungs? 
And why is not the air of our winters, when no 
vegetation is consuming carbon and giving out 
oxygen, less pure and health-giving than when 
plants are growing? 

Hitty Maginn thinks the six-word square very 
difficult. I send you the following. It’s my pri- 
vate opinion it zs rather difficult 

Lutuer M. AveRILi, 

The six-word square we omit, since it is marred 
— like so many that have been sent us — by the 
introduction of a foreign word. 

The question you might have answered your- 
self, if you had taken into consideration the great 
currents of wind which are constantly moving 
over the earth, from the tropics to the poles 
mixing, changing, and purifying the atmosphere, 
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so that no very great excess of carbon can any- 
where accumulate in it, except in crowded cities. 


“ Perfect Penman,” who very properly puts a 
large (?) after his signature, writes to ask if one 
person, a subscriber, can send more than one set 
of answers to compete for a prize ; and why T. B. 
Aldrich does not “contribute regularly,” as ad- 
vertised in our’prospectus for 1870. 

To the first question we say no, decidedly. The 
second we will answer, Yankee fashion, by asking 
two questions: Do you ever see that illustrated 
weekly paper called “‘ Every Saturday?’ — and are 
you aware that T. B. Aldrich is its editor? If so, 
and if you have watched the constant improve- 
ments making in that paper, which have already 
placed it far before any other picture paper ever 
printed in America, you may reasonably conclude 
that the author of ‘‘ The Bad Boy” has had his 
hands full. Yet our promise of contributions from 
him was made in good faith, and we still hope that 
he will erelong find time to furnish them. 


Dear EpitTors :— 

I suppose most of your readers would call us a 
family of old folks. Still we take your magazine. 
We always have taken it, and I hope we always 
shall. The older we grow the more we wish to 
keep our feelings young, and we think ‘ Our 
Young Folks” helps us in this. We enjoy the 
whole of it. And we have many pleasant evenings 
guessing your charades, rebuses, etc. This has 
led us to make some ourselves, a few of which 
we venture to send you, in gratitude for the many 
pleasant hours your magazine has given us. 

Otp Forks. 

We receive many such letters as the above, and 
we wish it were in our power to thank, personally 
and editorially, the writers of all of them. Our 
magazine is designed for the young in heart, of 
whatever age, and we are always gratified to know 
that genuine children cannot outgrow it. 





We are sure that all “ Our Young Folks” will 
read with interest this cheerful but touching letter 
from one of their number in California. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, January 15, 1871. 
Dear Epitor or THE “ YounG Foixs” : — 

Many a weary hour of sickness has been short- 
ened and enlivened by reading your magazine, 
especially “‘We Girls,” in 1870. Every month 
I look forward to the arrival of “ Young Folks” 
as one of my greatest pleasures. When the New 
Year was rung in by the “wild bells” (doubt- 
less it will be the last New Year’s chimes that 
I shall hear on earth, for though but sixteen years 
of age, the doctors say I cannot live another 
twelvemonth), I was very anxious to send my 
little sister, in far-off Missouri, some gift as a 
remembrance; and of the presents to be found 
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for the little ones, nothing seems so suitable as 
a copy of the “ Young Folks” for 1871. I know 
if 7 send it to her, the subscription will be con- 
tinued for years..... 

With many wishes for the continued happiness 
of ** Our Young Folks,” 


Yours respectfully, 
on E. M. B. 


Our Young Contributors. —The following arti- 
cles have been accepted up to March 1st : — 

“ My Country Home,” by Minnie M. ; “ Our 
little Wren,” by Gracie V. Vanness; “ The Bar- 
bagianno,” by W.S. Walsh; “ Knitting-Work,” 
by Genie M. Wilde; “‘ Nantucket,” by Grace S. 
Babcock. “ How Arthur Ran Away,” by Win- 
ogene: “A Trip to Versailles,” by Julia Met- 
calf; ‘“‘ The Old Meeting-House,” by Mary D. 
Priest ; and “‘ Robbing the Birds’ Nests,” by Lucy 
Bittinger. Poetry: “ The Modern School-Giri,” 
by H. J. Williams ; and “ Signs of Spring,” by 
Eudora M. Stone. 

Addie H.— Packages marked A uthor’s Manu- 
script, and containing nothing else, left open at 
one end, and addressed to the publishers, can 
be sent through the mails at the ordinary rates 

harged for papers. The author’s address 
may be affixed; but letters to publishers or edi- 
tors must pay letter postage. 

“ Studying Style” shows the need of a little 
more study of the same sort. 

“ The Carpenter's Son” has a good idea in it, 
worthy of being carefully written out; but the 
versification is careless. It contains several weak 
lines ; and such words as saw and defore cannot 
possibly be made to rhyme between the covers of 
“ Our Young Folks.’’ 

Fessie W.— ‘* Would it be impertinent to ask 
if Miss Pearl Eytinge, whose marriage notice ap- 
peared recently in the New York Tribune, and 
Miss Eytinge who has written for ‘Our Young 
Folks’ is the same person?” 

The same person, Jessie. Pearl Eytinge, our 
“young contributor,"” — Pearl Eytinge, age six- 
teen, —is married! We give this month the last 
but one of the sketches written by her for ‘‘ Our 
Young Contributors’” department. The other 
will appear soon; and after that we hope to wel- 
come her as an o/d contributor. 

To Enigma-Makers.—The answer to each 
word in the enigma must be given, or the editors 
will not be likely to find time for studying it out. 





Epitor or “Our Younc Fotxs”:— 

Dear Sir, — Here is a new style of rhyme, 
written so as to be read in two different metres. 
Perhaps some of your young contributors might 
like to try their hands at the same style of com- 
position. ¥ 

ia. 
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The golden sun shines out so bright, 
And grand with beams of radiant light ; 
Throughout the land o’er hill and dale 
The mists of morning rise and sail ; 
Across the hills and up the skies 

The shepherds turn their wondering eyes 
Above, and gaze upon the scene 

With joy and love, while on the green 
The village lads at play so gay 

Are happy as the livelong day. 


2d. 
The golden sun shines out so bright and grand, 
With beams of radiant light throughout the land ; 
O’er hill and dale the mists of morning rise, 
And sail across the hills and up the skies , 
The shepherds turn their wondering eyes above, 


| And gaze upon the scene with joy and love ; 


While on the green the village lads at play 
So gay are happy as the livelong day. 


Ovr old contributors must look sharply at their 
style when such young critics are about as the 


| writer of the following : — 


My pear “ Younc Forks” :— 

Doubtless you have read in the last number, 
that of February, an article entitled ““ Weeds and 
Words,” by A. Newbury. This very article, 
though it be on common errors, is itself wrong 
where it would correct. I think if A. Newbury 
would look at the following sentence a moment, 
the error would be apparent to the author ; it is, 
“** Don’t’ is a contraction for ‘do not,’ and not 
for ‘does not’ (does n’t), hence it requires a plural 
nominative.” Surely, “I” is not a plural nomi- 
native. According to the author of “ Weeds and 
Words,”” you would say “I does not,” and “I 
does n’t,”’ which is not carrect, for you should say 
“TI do not” and “I don’t,” therefore “don’t” 
does not always require a plural nominative. If 
any of you can find a mistake in this my first 
attempt in the literary line, I will gladly receive 
any corrections that may benefit my future writ- 
ing. 

Yours, 
M. Marian PycHowska, aged t1. 

HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Ella F., Trenton, N. }.—“ Lawrence’s Ad- 
ventures" contains but little of importance that 
will be new to the readers of the back volumes 
of “Our Young Folks,” with the exception of a 
copious index, which enables one to turn readily 
to any of the curious processes which it describes. 
The book comprises those sketches of Lawrence 
which appeared in “Our Young Folks” between 
December, 1866, and December, 1869, and con- 
tains, besides the articles on ‘‘ Glass-Making,” 
“ Coal-Mining,” ‘“ Ship-Building,” etc., papers 
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on swimming and the rescuing of drowned per- 
sons ;—all put in the form of a story, and fully 
illustrated. For anything more you may wish to 
know about it we must refer you to our adver- 
tising pages, or to the book itself. 

¥. H. R., Lockport, Ill. — You will find some 
of your questions answered in the article on 
* Stone-Falls and Star-Showers”’ in this number. 
Fora thorough yet concise treatise on the subject 
which interests you—and it is certainly one of 
the grandest subjects the human mind can grasp 
—we know of nothing better in its way than 
Steele’s “‘ Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy,” pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. It is 
admirably adapted either for schools or for private 
study. 

Mrs. A. E. S., Greenfield, Ohio. — Back vol- 
umes of “Our Young Folks,” containing twelve 

bers each, hand ly bound, can be had of 

the publishers at $3.00 per vol. 





ARROW ROCK, MO., January 7, 1871. 
Dear “ Younc Forxs” :— 

I send a few questions which I should like to 
have you answer, if you please. 

1. What is the best Latin grammar for a stu- 
dent beginning that language without (or with) 
assistance? A writer in the —— recommends 
Harkness’s “ Arnold’s First Latin Book,” and 
I’ve seen Bullion’s Latin Books highly spoken 
of; then there are Anthon’s Grammars, and sev- 
eral others that I have heard of, and I should like 
to know which series you think is the best. 

2. Isn’t it right to say ¥ones’s Harkness’s, &c.? 
The writer above mentioned says, Harkness’, 
but it seems to me that such words do not come 
under the rule, “‘ Do not say Moses’s horses’s.” 

3- Webster, in his American Dictionary (1828), 
says that it is incorrect to say, “‘he came agree- 
ably to promise,’”’ that it should be agreeadie ; 
but one of the new school dictionaries tells us not 
to use the adjective instead of the adverb in such 
a connection, and many writers, Sir Walter Scott 
among the number, use agreeably in this way. 
Which is right? I side with the “ American 
Dictionary.” 

Yours, etc., E. S. W. 

1. The Latin Grammars for beginners, which 
you mention, are all good books, Andrews’s 
smaller Grammar is also an excellent work, and 
so is Harkness’s ‘‘ Elements of Latin Grammar.” 
If, however, you should decide to use Allen’s 
“Manual Latin Grammar” (145 pages, price 
$1.25), we think you would have no reason to 
regret your selection. 

2. It is not only “ right” to say Jones’s, Hark- 
ness’s, &c. (in the possessive singular of nouns 
which in the nominative end m s or the sound of 
s), but it is much better to do so than it is to say 
Jones’, Harkness’, and the like. The latter form 
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is irregular, and is in most cases regarded as very 
slovenly. Exceptions are in words in which the 
sound of s or z occurs more than once in the 
nominative : to add another s for the possessive 
would be harsh and offensive to the ear. Thus 
“Moses’ brother” is more euphonious than 
“* Moses’s brother ”’ would be, but the latter mode 
is entirely correct. 

3. “He came agreeable to promise,” or ‘‘ He 
came agreeably to promise," — which expression, 
you ask, is right. The former only, says Dr. Noah 
Webster. Both, say we; but the former is anti- 
quated, even if not wholly disused at the present 
day. If we decide for “agreeable,” we must 
consider it as an adjective in agreement with the 
clause “‘ He came,” — his coming being agreeable 
to promise. If we substitute “agreeably,” we 
modify the word “‘ came ” by using another word 
which shows how the coming was done, that is, 
in agreement with, or conformably to, promise. 
The last revised edition of Webster’s Dictionary 
justly says that the use of “agreeably,” in cases 
of this kind, “is now so fully established that it 
cannot be set aside.” 


Madge. —The grammar in use in the public 
schoois of Boston is Greene’s; the arithmetic 
Walton’s ; the history Seavey’s edition of Good- 
rich (History of the United States) ; — all excellent 
text-books. The best “General History ” that we 
know of is Weber’s Outlines of Universal His- 
tory, published by Messrs. Brewer and Tileston 
of this city. 


Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

If you could just see the welcome you have in 
our school you would not forget it. There are 
thirteen or fourteen of us who take thé magazine. 
We use it as a reading-book in school and think 
it very interesting. We have read the January 
number through, and expect to read “ Bolton 
Woods” and some other parts again... . . 

My mother says I am always asking questions, 
so I ask you one. Who printed the first news- 
paper, and what was its title? 

Yours truly, 
Marttiz La Forcs. 

AGENCY CITY, Iowa, January 7, 1871. 


Mattie’s question is a difficult one to answer 
satisfactorily and at the same time briefly. Print- 
ing was invented about the year 1450, and in the 
latter part of the same century small news-sheets, 
called Relationen and Newe Zeytung, were issued 
in Germany, in the form of letters. The first 
regular newspaper published in England was 
edited by one Nathaniel Butter, and was called 
The Certaine Newes of the Present Week, It 
was issued weekly, and the first number bore date 
May 23, 1622. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., February 18, 1371. 
Epirors or “Our Younc Foixs” :— 
In reply to Miss Carrie S. Gold’s question in 


the March number of your magazine I append the | 


following gathered from about four works of refer- 
ence in my possession. 


Tue Seven WonpDERS OF THE WORLD. 


The First was a Statue of Apollo, The Colossus 
of Rhodes, seventy cubits (nearly one hundred 
feet) high. It was placed so as to have the ap- 
pearance of stnding across the mouth of the 
harbor of the city of Rhodes, which was the 
capital of an island having the same name. “It 
was so large that a large ship under full sail could 
pass beneath it.” It was constructed of brass, and 
such were its proportions that a man could not 
grasp its thumb with his two arms! This statue 
was begun by Chares and completed by Laches, 
both pupils of Lysippus and inhabitants of Lin- 
dus. After standing nearly half a century it was 
overthrown by an earthquake ; it lay where it fell 
for a century or more accumulating rust and decay 
and was finally bought by a Jewish speculator 
from the government, to use for old brass. 

The Second was the Temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, a work of astonishing magnificence and art. 
It was supported by one hundred and twenty- 


seven pillars, each sixty feet in height. It took 
two hundred and twenty years to finish it. After- | 


wards it was set on fire by a man named Eros- 
tratus to render his name immortal. 

The Third was a most beautiful Sepulchre of 
Marble, built by Artemisia, Queen of Caria, in 
honor of her deceased husband Mausolus. 

The Fourth was a Statue of Jupiter in his tem- 
ple in the city of Olympus, formed with wonderful 
art by Phidias, of ivory and gold. It was of pro- 
digious size. 

The Fifth was the Walls of Babylon built by 
Semiramis. Their length was sixty miles, their 
height was three hundred and fifty feet, and their 
breadth eighty-seven feet. Six chariots could 
easily drive abreast on the top of these walls. 

The Sixth was the Pyramids of Egypt. 

The Seventh was the Palace of Cyrus, King of 
Persia, built by Menon, with no less prodigality 
than art, for he cemented the stones with gold. 


Yours truly, 
Hoxy Poxy. 


T. H. F.. New York, gives as the Seventh 
Wonder, ‘“‘ The Lighthouse (Pharos) of Alexan- 
dria,” and adds: ‘“‘ Some authors, instead of the 
* Lighthouse, mention the ‘ Labyrinth of Crete’ 
as the ‘Seventh Wonder.’ ” 

With the “ Walls ” the ‘‘ Hanging Gardens” of 
Babylon are usually mentioned as forming one of 
the “‘ Wonders.”. Of these E. B. T., another cor- 
respondent, writes: “They were in the form of 
several terraces, one above the other, the whole 
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| supported by vast arches. The top was covered 
with reeds and lead, upon which was laid a suffi- 
cient quantity of earth for the largest trees to grow. 
There were many large apartments where one 
| could sit and enjoy the fragrance of thousands of 
the most beautiful floweis that the world produced, 
and see the ever busy little humming-birds gather- 
ing their sweets.” 

This question has also been answered, accord- 
ing to various authorities, by Eugene McArthy, 
“ Admirer,”” Maggie Rozemon, “ Barbara,” C. W. 
S., S. H. B. Preble (age 11), F. S. Allen, A. F. 
Dresel, C. M. B., Effie C. Sweetser, S. C. O., 
Edward Pennock, Letitia C. Merntt, B. Blank, 
S. M. L., Louise Howe, Eva G. Baker, M. B. W., 
Grace H. Learned, Marion Talbot, Frederick Mc- 
Intosh, Alice T. Bradish, and many others. 

One of these — Oliver C. Weller — adds : — 
“ Somebody says that what I have given were, 
but that the followiny; now are, the Wonders of 
World: 

1. The art of printing. 2. Optical instruments. 
3- Gunpowder. 4. The steam-engine. 5. Labor- 
saving machinery.’ 6. The electric telegraph. 7. 
The photograph. 


LIMINGTON, ME., February 19, 1871. 
To THe Eprrors oF THE “‘ Younc Forks” : — 
I think I can answer the question of “‘ Nedloh.” 
‘** Poor race of men !’ said the pitying Spirit, 
Dearly ye pay for your primal fall : 
Some flow’rets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the Serpent is over them all !” 
These lines are found in Thomas Moore’s poem 
of “ Paradise and the Peri.” 
Amy T. Marston. 
Answered also by “G.,” “ Willie,” Irene de 
MaCarty, J. S. H., John H., Denison, Carrie H., 
“Faithful Reader,” Ida Wood, S. C. O., Mary 
A. Barney, Helen L. Burleigh, “‘ Shoo Fly,” W. 
H. Gardner, Lucy, Belle T., D. H. Blackham, 
Birdie Watson, and others. 


FORT WASHINGTON, January 24, 1871. 
Dear EprrTors :— 

It is only since the beginning of the new year 
that our boy, a little invalid, has had the happi- 
ness of knowing your delightful “‘ Young Folks.” 
It has been truly a blessing to him, and I know of 
nothing that could take its place. As to “ Jack 
Hazard,” why, I love the little rascal as if he 
were my very own! Blessings on him for the 
smiles he has brought to a wan little face. 

To please my invalid, I have composed a “‘ word 
square,” and the little fellow is so anxious that 
you should see the wonderful affair that I have 
promised to send it, warning him that he must 
never expect to see it again. 

Your grateful 
SupscriBEr. 
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We will let the dear little fellow see it here. 
My first, a good and precious gift 
To little readers given ; 
My second a student might have been 
If he had only striven ; 
My third, a cool and shady spot, 
The whispering trees among ; 
My fourth with tiny icicles 
In winter-time is hung ; 
My fifth their brightest colors take 
In the autumn of the year, — 
The nutting time so dearly loved 
By “ Young Fofks” far and near. 


LL 
Answer next month. 


Hitty Maainn’s article on the word square has 
called out a large number of interesting five and 
six-word squares from ingeni pondents, 
who have our sincere thanks for their favors. 
We shall use the best of them. 

“N. C. W.” and his “ten-year old boy” 
send us an excellent six-word square, which, they 
say, ‘“‘may encourage Hitty Maginn to Ait him 
agin.” Of this we give here the frst and /ast 
words, and wait to see how many of our readers 
can fill the square: PLEASE, ERASER. 

Here also are the first two words of a capital 
six-word square by E. H. B., of Chicago: AS- 
TRAL, STRIVE. 

The answers thus far received to A. L. Root’s 
six-word square, of which we gave the first two 
words in our last number, curiously show how 
limited is the number of words which can be used 
to complete a square of this kind on such a basis. 
Of twenty-eight correspondents, eleven — viz., Le- 
titia C. Merritt, Edward Pennock, S. E. G. (a 
little girl of ten), E. H. B., “ Hoky Poky,” Grace 
H. Learned, Annie May, Harry F. Eberman, 
Alexis, Fred H. Johnson, and C. M. H., — worked 
out successfully A. L. R.’s square, as follows : — 





cor 


Several of these, together with the seventeen oth- 
et correspondents, got one other square, in which 
Nicene takes the place of Nicest, and Spared, 
or Spares, or Sparer (practically the same word), 
the place of Sfarta. Two or three other squares, 
containing inadmissible words, are left out of the 
count ; so that here we have, as the result of the 
work of twenty-eight good heads, only two differ- 
ent squares made up on the basis of the first two 
words. 

In answer to several inquirers we will here say 
that, in our judgment, words employed in modern 
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English speech or literature, including well-known 
proper names, make up a good word square, and 
that the use of obsolete or unnaturalized foreign 
words should be avoided. 


Tue earliest answers to our last month’s puz- 
zles were sent in by “ Barbara,’’ Mamaroneck, 
N. Y ; “Antoinette,” Mt. Holly, N. J.; “ Ad- 
mirer,” Philadelphia; J. A. W., Philadelphia ; 
“* Chateaugay,”” George Finlay, South Manches- 
ter, Ct.; Helen A. Ely, Black Mills, N. J.; 
Harry S. Stallknecht, Montrose, N. J. ; Sophia 
B. Morrs, Burlington, N. J.; and Allie, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 


A. B. C. writes: “I think unknown corre- 
spondents ought to mention their sex, just for the 
convenience of those who may desire to write to 
them.” 


Mutual Emprovement Corner. 


For subscribers, only, or members of families in 
which “Our Young Folks” ts taken. Names sent in 
must be in the handwriting of the persons desiring 
correspondents.) 

Edward Pennock, 805 Franklin St., Phila. (would like 
a correspondent interested in microscopes, etc.). 

Maud Lincoln, Newton Centre, Mass. (girl of 13 ; would 
like to correspond with a girl not over 15). 

Bell Mack (boy of 15), Lewisburg, Penn. 

Antoinette S. Bassett, Box 144, Waterbury, Ct. (age 14). 

Etta M., Manchester, N. H. (age 15; wishes corre- 
spondent interested in natural history). 

Alfred, East Somerville, Mass. (boy of 16). 

Nellie G. B., Box 288, Warren, Trumbull Co., Ohio. 

Floy Osborne (care Charles Howard), Springfield, Mass. 

C. D. C., Box 33, Providence, R. I. 

Sara P. Famieson (age 14), Calais, Maine, Box 355. 

Louts $. Skinner (age 17), 490 Broadway, N. Y. 

Florence E. A. (age 16), Box 75, Washington, II. 

Fennie Harvey (care of E. B. Harvey), Calais, Maine. 

“* Dekay,” Box 82, Williamstown, Mass. (would like for 
a correspondent, any boy or girl of 16 or 17). 

N. M. Eltiott (care H. E. Sproul), 299 East Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. (girl of 16). 

“ Gabriel,” 1317 Delaware Ave, Wilmington, Del. 

Hattie A. Mclean, 9 Princeton St., East Boston, 
Mass. (wishes a correspondent who likes fun and Miss 
Alcott’s books). 

Pearl Winters, Cambridgeport, Mass, (would like for a 
correspondent a lover of music). 

E. 0. Thorndike, Belfast, Maine. 

Caddie Carleton, Nashua, N. H. 

Fohn Lockwood, Box 348, Annapolis, Md. (age 14; 
would prefer a correspondent not over 15). 

L. Howard, Box 820, Dayton, Ohio (girl of 16, fond of 
dancing, music, riding, and painting). 

Ned F——, Hanover, N. H. 

Francts W. P., Box 524, Decorah, Iowa (wishes a cor- 
respondent about 15; subject, coins and postage-stamps). 

W. C. Kenyon, t and 2 Reynolds Block, Chicago, It., 
(wishes correspondents about 13). 

“ Flo,” Box 420, Danbury, Conn, 

Harry WW. Grant (care P. H. Brown), Portland, Maine, 
(age 16; interested in natural history). 

Queen Mab, Troy, Miami Co., Ohio (age 15). 














[See Jack Hazard, Chap. XIII 
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Drawn sy J. J. Harvey.) 








